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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 


September, 1942 and 1943 


SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


1943 a2 


GENERATION * (Net) 
By Fuel Burning Plants ranean 13,475, 456, 000 10,906,600,000 
By Water Power Plants........... eee, 5, 364,430,000 | §5,218,700,000 


Total Generation Me epee sta a i 18, 839, 886, 000 | 46,125,300,000 


Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries 111,970,000 101,700,000 
Mit SRMRR NURIA MI or lag 5a) = csa ots nitdorevalin- ain 9 oe Ave. '9 0g ocavbie a 228,498,000 183,800,000 
Less—Energy Used by Producer iret 746,383,000 | 300,000,000 
Net Energy for Distribution | 17,976,975,000 15,743,200,000 
Losses and Unaccounted For . ; | 1,854,658,000 | 2,030,923,000 


Sales to Ultimate Customers.......................+.: 16,122,317,000 13, 712,277, 000 4-17.6 
! 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS.-~As of September 30th 
Residential or Domestic peor 26,885,477 ** 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates) 1,089,061 
Commercial or Industrial: | 
Small Light and Power ete 4,163,623 4,274,974) 
Large Light and Power 148,419 152/509} | 
Other Customers 118,629 123,314 





| 


32,405,209 32,218,435 | 


KILOWATTHOUR SALES— During Month of September | 
PRGGNIOMUIAT OF ENGINOSUEE 5. oos osc cccccsccccvocenseecsseescees a 2,325,926,000**! 
Rural Coistinet Rural Rates). ..........6..00.060. ea teen 327,823,000 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Sian Do BANG POWET. . oo .ccccsccdccccccscc Bape dre 2,505,491,000 
Large Light and Power Ae 9 339,388,000 
Street and Highway L ighting : 168,168,000 56,! 
825,789,000 | 384, 100, ,000 


anon 


Railways and Rallecads: 
Street and Interurban Railways... ........06...06.00ce0sccess cases 345,721,000 328,581,000 
Electrified Steam Railroads 206,005,000 193,935,000 
Interdepartmental ene 78,006,000 92,337,000 


Total to Ultimate Customers Fone es 16,122,317,000 13, 712,277, 000 





Revenue from Ultimate Customers | $261,045,200** $240,252,700 


~J 
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RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 


AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For the 12 Months Ended 
September 30th** 
Kilowatthours per Customer 
Average Annual Bill 
Revenue per Kilowatthour. .. 





(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
(**) Above data reflects results of bi-munthly billings on part of certain large c ympanies. 
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Statement Before U. S. Senate Finance 
Committee on Revenue Act of 1943 


OR your information in consid- 
kK ering my statement, I am hand- 

ing you six tables and two charts 
which have been prepared by the Insti- 
tute. The tables show the size and 
makeup of utility taxes during the base 
period and in recent years; the growth 
in investment and the decrease in re- 
turn thereon; and the taxes expected to 
result from the application of the rates 
of taxation contained in HR 3687. The 
charts bring out the salient points in 
the tables. I am also filing a copy of 
a report prepared by the eminent New 
York economist, Lionel D. Edie, cover- 
ing a study he has made of 20 selected 
utility companies. 

Changes in corporate taxes approved by 
the House of Representatives in HR 3687 
provide for raising the excess profits tax 
rate from 90 to 95 per cent and also for 
reducing the allowance on the invested 


By C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


From a presentation made at Washington, Dec. 2 


capital by one percentage point on 
amounts of invested capital in excess of 
$5,000,000. As the basis for recom- 
mending a general increase in corpora- 
tion taxes, Secretary Morgenthau is re- 
ported as having said to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on Oc- 
tober 4, 1943: 

“Despite heavy increases in taxes, net 
corporation income, after taxes, has 
risen greatly since 1939.” 

I have quoted Secretary Morgenthau’s 
statement not to question its accuracy, 
but to point out that the condition he 
reports with respect to corporations in 
general is not true with respect to elec- 
tric utilities. 

Experience with the operation of war- 
time taxes has demonstrated that the 
regulated electric utility companies have 
been much harder hit than other types 
of business. Taking the 1936-1939 
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"— BASE PERIOD —~” 


Changes in finances of electric utility companies since 


“base period” as 100, the net income of 
the regulated electric utility companies 
in 1942 was 88, or 12 per cent below the 
base period and, if the change in excess 
profits tax rates in HR 3687 is made ef- 
fective, it would drop to 86 for the year 
1943, or 14 per cent decrease. On the 
other hand, the index number for the 
return on net worth of all manufactur- 
ing companies in 1942 stood at 164, or 
an increase of 64 per cent over the base 
period. 

On the average, the electric utilities 
require seven times as much plant invest- 
ment per dollar of gross revenue as do 
the industrials. They are, therefore, 
particularly vulnerable to rate of return 
on investment. 

The utilities are a regulated industry 
and not able, therefore, to increase sell- 
ing prices as can the average industrial. 
On the contrary, the unit price at which 
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they have sold residential electricity is 
now 1734 per cent below the 1935-1939 
average, while the cost of living is up 
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‘TABLE V—EARNING PowER OF INVESTED CAPITAL 


Return on Net Worth of All Manufacturing Companies Compared With Return on 
Invested Capital of Electric Utilities 














23 per cent and the index of wholesale All Manufacturing Electric Utility Companies 
prices is up 29 per cent since that time. Companies (1) sites aaa sai 
Under present conditions, and possibly Return 4 of Income Fixed Capital Investment 
under future conditions, unless this in- on Net Base Million ¢@ Million ‘ 3 
dustry is husbanded taxwise the industry Yer 4=— orth, «= «Period «6 8 Ome 0 Ce COC) Ce 
can only look to surplus for new junior 1936 6.2% 103 712 98 12,000 100 5.9 98 
nless it can attract outside capi- 1937 8.0 132 726 100 11,950 99 6.1 101 
er : - 1938 3.1 51 707 98 12,025 100 5.9 98 
tal made imperative through growing 1939 70 116 749 104 12100 101 _6.2 103 
consumer demands. ‘The two points of 
F ° BASE PERIOD 100 100 100 100 
the magnet attracting such capital are: 
Ist, not alone the current dividend and 1940 8.8 146: 750 104 12,225 102 a8 aon 
; 1941 12.4 205 721 100 12,475 104 5, 
resultant yield, but the trend of the 1942 3.9 re pm o ses 08S o 
amount disbursed ; 2nd, the cushion in the 
form of surplus. Facts supporting these 1943 (as per HR 3687) 663 92 12,825 107 5.2 86 
statements are brought out in detail in 
the study by Dr. Edie which I have filed 
Sources: Manufacturing Companies, from U S Treasury "Statistics of Income" for 


with you for the record. 

The public utility industry is keenly 
aware that all segments of the economy 
must contribute their share of the finan- 
cial sacrifices required to implement the 
war effort. For that reason and that 
reason alone the industry has been hesi- 
tant to press its case for relief under the 
1942 act although the record is clear. 
Our record of outstanding performance 
on the industrial front, with the secur- 
ity of this country and its institutions at 
stake, is one to which we point with pride. 
As soldiers in the ranks of industry we 
have done our fair share. However, the 
industry has borne far more than its 
fair share of business taxes. With the 
romance that goes with growth not en- 
tirely absent but certainly harnessed, we 
are compelled to seek stability of earn- 
ings to finance our required expansion 
along conservative lines. The present 


years 1936-1940 inclusive, as shown summarized by the National City 
Bank in its Bulletin on Economic Conditions, March, 1943, p 34. 
Years 1941 and 1942 as shown for 1198 companies by National City Bank 


in its April, 1943, Bulletin. 


Electric Utility Companies: from Statistical Bulletins of the 
Edison Electric Institute; 1943 is a preliminary estimate, 








tax proposals written into the bill now 
before your committee compound the in- 
jury done by the 1942 act. 

I believe the figures I have presented 
indicate that there should be no increase 
in existing rates of normal, surtax or ex- 
cess profits taxes, nor any decrease in 
allowable rates of return on invested 
capital. 

As a source for raising the additional 
taxes which would be obtained from the 
private utilities under the rates of taxa- 
tion contained in HR 3687, attention is 
called to the fact that at the present 
time publicly and cooperatively owned 


electric utilities are paying no federal 
taxes. Yet such publicly and coopera- 
tively owned utilities are called compar- 
able to the private utilities in all respects. 
The suggestion that taxes on the private 
utilities be now increased serves to em- 
phasize the unfairness to them and to 
their consumers that the publicly and co- 
operatively owned utilities are free of 
federal taxes. Any loss of revenue caused 
by exempting utilities from the increased 
rates provided in HR 3687 can be 
doubly offset by taxing governmentally 
owned utilities on the same basis as the 
private utilities now pay. 


TABLE VI—CHANGES SINCE BASE PERIOD IN FINANCES OF ELEcTRIC UTILITY CoM PANIES 
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Electric Electric Operating ae Electric Electric 
O ~ aay oe SO es eG cel ces 
Billion Base Million Base Million Base Million Base Million Base Million Base 
Year _Kwhrs_ Feriod $ Period $ Period $ Period $ Feriod $ Period 
1936 102 95 1,911 94 712 98 12,000 100 281 89 407 94 
1937 110 102 2,031 100 726 100 11,950 99 308 98 442 102 
1938 104 97 2,018 100 707 98 12,025 100 323 102 426 99 
1939 115 107 2,148 106 749 104 12,100 101 352 lll 453 105 
BASE PERIOD 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940 125 116 2,277 112 750 104 12,225 102 aod 128 456 T06 
1941 144 134 2,467 122 721 100 12,475 104 520 165 446 103 
1942 158 147 2,611 129 676 94 12,650 105 630 199 416 96 
1943" 181 168 2,816 139 663 92 12,825 104 710 225 400 93 
Note: *1943 figures are prelimirary estimates on tasis of first nine 


months and with rates of H 2 3687 applied. 
**average for year 
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Conserve Critical Resources 


By William A. Lyons 


Chief of Fuel and Allocations Branch, OW U, WPB 


Presented before Southeastern Electric Exchange, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Oct. 28 


T IS UNNECESSARY to tell this 
audience that at the other end of the 
power line connected with the 

lights in this room is one of the best or- 
ganized and smoothest-running basic in- 
dustries in the country—probably the 
model of all American businesses in its 
preparedness for war. | refer, of course, 
to the electric industry in general not 
excluding the Southeast utilities in par- 
ticular. 

The nation has from time to time had 
occasion to be concerned about how some 
of its other vital industries would be 
able to meet the tremendous demands of 
this unprecedented war. It is conscious 
of the fact that its electric generating fa- 
cilities have been adequate from the very 
start of hostilities, and will continue for 
the duration to deliver what is needed. 

I am not here today to talk to you 
about that phase of the electric indus- 
try’s wartime job, which job has been 
well done. It is at the customer’s end 
of the power line —where the push 
buttons and switches, motors and light 
bulbs are located—that the industry has 
been given a new war job. Those push 
buttons and switches are among the few 
remaining means by which the American 
public and industry can, without some 
kind of Government consent, consume 
coal and metals and utilize manpower 
and transportation facilities. 


Most of these resources essential to 
your industry are, as you know, critical 
items widely in demand for war pur- 
poses as important as yours. 

And yet, as we enter our third win- 
ter of war, the American people and 
American industry still are free to snap 
on lights and turn switches that, just as 
actually as steel making, for example, 
use the coal and metals and manpower 
so much in demand by all of the war in- 
dustries. 

Now let me emphasize that we all 
want to have a continuance of voluntary 
management of electricity consumption 
by your customers. There certainly is 
no desire in any informed quarter that I 
know of to ration electric energy by 
mandatory measures if the necessary re- 
sults can be obtained through voluntary 


measures. The generation and distribu- 
tion of electricity is, of course, one of 
our most essential industries. But at the 
same time there is no doubt whatever 
of the need to hold consumption of 
power to only the essential uses. 

To borrow a term from the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan—which is the 
method of dividing up all available sup- 
plies of steel, copper and aluminum— 
there are numerous “claimant agencies” 
for the basic commodities you consume. 
And there simply is not enough to go 
around without strict conservation. 


Take coal, for instance. On October 
25th the Coal Committee of the United 
Nations Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board announced that war re- 
quirements will seriously tax the re- 
sources of all coal-producing areas open 
to the United Nations. Referring to our 
country the statement said: 

“In 1943 consumption of U. S. bitu- 
minous coal will be just over 600 mil- 
lion tons. Production will be about 590 
million tons. Ten million tons will have 
to be taken from the stockpile, already 
reduced from 91 million tons in Decem- 
ber, 1942, to 74 million tons last Au- 
gust—a 52-days’ supply at the July rate 
of consumption. Shutdowns last spring 
reduced expected 1943 output by nearly 
25 million tons. Continued depletion of 
stocks may quite probably reduce re- 
serves to a 40-days’ supply by next 
January. 

“Requirements of U. S. coal for 1944 
are estimated to be 620 million tons, and 
if present trends continue production 
will fall far short of this amount. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that total 
stockpile figures and even total produc- 
tion figures for United States mines can- 
not be regarded as indicating a workable 
position since the transportation capacity 
is of equally vital importance.” 

You and I know that facts compar- 
able to these apply also to the other 
things required by your industry—nota- 
bly transportation, manpower and criti- 
cal metals. Overworked transportation 
and shortages of manpower need no elab- 
oration from me at this time; the same 
applies to the tight situation in metals 


generally. However, a word about 
tungsten. There is no shortage of tung- 
sten ore. There is a shortage of ingot 


capacity and fabricating equipment and 
facilities for drawing the fine wire used 
in light bulbs and radar equipment. 
These shortages have actually caused set- 
backs in production of urgently needed 
radar devices. 

I am sure I won’t need to dwell 
further on this matter of almost unlim- 
ited war demands and definitely limited 
resources to meet them. You understand 
the general situation as well as do we in 
the Government. 

But I think you will want to hear the 
story of what has been done in meeting 
the problems of conserving the critical 
resources used for power, heating, cook- 
ing and other civilian activities. 

Back in January of this year people 
within the War Production Board and 
the other agencies in Washington were 
giving a good deal of thought to what 
could be done to maintain a rising tempo 
of war production. It was felt that one 
of the limiting factors on war produc- 
tion might very well be fuel—coal, gas 
and oil. The field within which the 
WPB mandatory orders curtailing or 
stopping production of thousands of 
items from automobiles to zippers, with- 
out seriously affecting essential civilian 
activities, had reached the point of ex- 
haustion. These are the L, M and P or- 
ders with which I am sure you are ac- 
quainted. 


Gradually the conviction developed 
that new savings from then on would 
have to come from the general run of 
civilian uses. These general civilian uses 
are competing with war needs in the 
area of use where enforcement of man- 
datory orders might reach well nigh un- 
manageable proportions and result in 
mass regimentation. It was apparent 
that a great volume of savings could be 
obtained from cutting back on some of 
these things generally used by 130 mil- 
lion people. 

At one point in these considerations 
the idea of a mandatory order that 
would put out lights under given cir- 
cumstances was definitely entertained. 





ions 
that 
cir- 
ned. 
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Extensive consideration was also given 
to the rationing of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal. These presented nu- 
merous difficulties, among them the 
many lines of demarcation to be made 
between uses, enforcement of the orders 
and the like. The decision was then 
made in favor of a voluntary program 
and against mandatory orders by the 
government agencies concerned, in some 
cases after consultation with the indus- 
tries. You will recall that the Informal 
Electric Advisory Committee which met 
with Mr. Krug early in June was unani- 
mously in favor of the voluntary pro- 
gram with specifications developed by 
the OWU in consultation with the in- 
dustry. Under the voluntary approach 
the various industries undertake to see 
that the consumer does his own ration- 
ing. 

At this stage of development, the gen- 
eral principles had sufficiently crystal- 
lized to permit setting up the organiza- 
tion to plan the program in detail and 
carry it out. Accordingly, on July 2 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, addressed a 
memorandum to the Board suggesting 
the proposed program for their consid- 
eration and outlining the main features. 
He said the purpose was “to reduce to 
the minimum non-essential or wasteful 
activities which it is not feasible to elim- 
inate by compulsory limitation orders,” 
and stated, ““This program is a neces- 
sary measure in connection with our cur- 
rent efforts to increase war production.” 

Mr. Nelson went on to say, “The 
program should concentrate on the im- 
portant opportunities for savings in 
critical resources—manpower, material, 
equipment and fuel—which are present 
in domestic and commercial use of coal, 
petroleum: products, electricity, gas, 
water, communications and transporta- 
tion. A substantial further reduction of 
use could be accomplished without seri- 
ous hardships to consumers. This would 
release critical resources in amounts suffi- 
cient to provide a major stimulus to war 
production.” 


The WPB chairman cited the success 
of the campaigns of the oil and gas com- 
panies to conserve fuel oil last winter; 
the campaign of your own electric utili- 
ties here in the Southeast to reduce load 
during your drought in November and 
December of 1941. He referred also to 
the various national salvage campaigns 
which brought such good results on a 
voluntary basis. 

Fxplaining that war production wa’ 
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approaching its peak, he said a vigorous 
coordinated program was needed, and es- 
timated that as much as a 10 per cent 
reduction could be effected for the na- 
tion as a whole in the current domestic 
and commercial use of the services of 
the seven industries named. He then ex- 
pressed this in terms of actual products, 
estimating that the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in coal for heating would bring an 
annual saving in excess of 20 million 
tons; that a similar reduction in use of 
electricity would save more than 4 mil- 
lion tons of coal and over 75 million 
lamp bulbs; that a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the use of manufactured gas 
would save more than 1,500,000 barrels 
of fuel oil. 


Mr. Nelson proposed that a steering 
committee be immediately established, 
composed of representatives from the in- 
terested government agencies, to bring 
about coordinated government activity. 

On July 6 the War Production Board 
acted favorably upon the Nelson recom- 
mendations. Immediately thereafter, the 
inter-agency steering committee was 
formed, composed of representatives of 
the Petroleum Administration for War, 
the Solid Fuels Administration, Office of 
Civilian Requirements, Office of War 
Information, Office of War Utilities 
and Office of Defense Transportation. 
Mr. Nelson appointed me chairman of 
that committee. 

The committee directed that each 
agency bring into the program the indus- 
tries with which it is concerned, invit- 
ing two or three representatives from 
each industry to an inter-industry meet- 
ing on conservation on August 24. Each 
of the seven industries were represented 
at that meeting. Among them were: 


Colonel Henry, Asst. to President, Assoc. 
of American Railroads; Messrs. Kellogg, 
Sporn and Seymour, Electric Industry; John 
Battle, National Coal Association; Frank 
Earnest, Anthracite Industries; Ernest R. 
Acker, Chairman of War Activities Com- 
mittee, American Gas Association; Philip 
Niles, American Water Works & Electric for 
the water industry. 

In the meantime, special task groups 
were busy preparing reports covering de- 
tailed programs for each industry. For 
the electric industry, J. A. Krug, Direc- 
tor of the Office of War Utilities, ap- 
pointed a Special Task Committee. the 
membership of which you know. It in- 
cluded Charlie Collier of the Georgia 
Power Company for this area and other 
equally qualified electric industry execu- 
tives from other areas. 

This Special Task Committee met in 
Washington on July 1 and 2, and again 
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on July 13 when its “Report on Volun- 
tary Conservation Program for Electric 
Utilities” was adopted by the group. A 
day later the report was unanimously 
approved by the Informal Electric Ad- 
visory Committee. This latter commit- 
tee, which also met in Washington, was 
composed of 39 members from all parts 
of the country. 

The electric industry report was then 
printed, and mailed to every electric 
utility in the country. As you know, it 
was a complete outline of recommenda- 
tions on how the program should be car- 
ried out by each utility. 

Mr. Krug’s letter announcing the in- 
auguration of the program stated: “In 
the electric utility industry, the installed 
generating capacity, together with ca- 
pacity now under construction, is ample 
to meet all foreseeable electric needs. 
But it is essential to save the use of elec- 
tricity wherever possible so as to reduce, 
directly or indirectly, the demands for 
materials, fuel transportation and man- 
power.” That clearly registered with 
the public that the campaign was not 
necessitated by any lack of capacity on 
the part of your industry. 

Similar procedures were followed by 
the six other industries, including meet- 
ings of special task committees and prep- 
aration of reports—and incidentally, the 
electric industry program was developed 
prior to all the others. But of that, 
more later. 


While all these activities were in 
progress, the Office of War Information 
was preparing a great deal of publicity 
material. The first step was a joint 
newspaper statement by Messrs. Ickes, 
Eastman and Nelson on July 22, an- 
nouncing the nationwide conservation 
program and calling for cooperation of 
industry to release critical resources— 
fuel, manpower, equipment and mate- 
rials—for war. That statement closed 
with the following: “Cooperation of 
these industries in asking the public to 
use their services only as absolutely 
necessary represents a real sacrifice by 
them. We ask the American public to 
appreciate the sacrifice and to give them 
and the war effort enthusiastic and un- 
stinting cooperation as this campaign 
develops.” 

At this point let me give you some of 
the highlights of a report I have from 
the Office of War Information on the 
principal steps taken by OWI to date 
to publicize the entire Conserve Critical 
Resources program. It was arranged as 
a timetable extending from the week of 
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July 19 to the week of November |. It 
included so many items that I have con- 
densed it. It contains the following ac- 
tivities following the joint statement by 
Messrs. Ickes, Eastman and Nelson 
already mentioned: 

Summaries of the program giving ad- 
vance tips and background information 
to editors of publications and special de- 
partments of magazines and newspapers. 
including general magazines, the busi- 
ness press, women’s editors, plant publi- 
cations, editorial writers, shopping news- 
papers, cartoon features, etc. These sum- 
maries appear in various general publi- 
cations issued by OWI, as well as in 
special bulletins devoted exclusively to 
such background material for editors. 
The “Magazine War Guide” is an ex- 
ample of the latter. In one issue, for 
instance, the lead article, appearing on 
four pages, is devoted to the Conserve 
Critical Resources program, giving a 
rather detailed explanation of the plan 
and suggesting numerous copy and idea 
slants to editors. This publication, by 
the way, is highly regarded by magazine 
editors. Among its recent accomplish- 
ments was getting 186 magazines (as of 
September 15) to devote their cover il- 
lustrations to the Women in Necessary 
Civilian Jobs theme. 


Feature articles in national maga- 
zines. An example is the article Donald 
M. Nelson entitled “What Do You 
Want Most?” which appeared in the 
October 2nd issue of “This Week.” It 
explained in detail the purpose of the 
Conserve Critical Resource program and 
urged all Americans to give it their pa- 
triotic support. 

Radio programs. These have included 
national network broadcasts, short mes- 
sages given on other network programs, 
local spot announcements given by hun- 
dreds of stations, messages included in 
World Series and football broadcasts, 
children’s. programs, foreign language 
broadcasts, etc. Let me give you three 
typical examples. One is the broadcast 
given on the NBC network September 
13 by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board; Abe Fortas. 
Undersecretary of the Interior; and 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. This 
was devoted entirely to the seven-indus- 
try campaign. In another type of radio 
activity the Dick Tracy program fea- 
tured the campaign, getting the young- 
sters to sign “I Will Fight Waste” 
pledges, with the signatures to be in- 
scribed on a Victory Honor Roll and 
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sent to General Eisenhower. The third 
example is the spot announcement activ- 
ity, where in one case “platters” or tran- 
scriptions were sent to the 12 WPB 
regional offices, which distributed them 
to local stations. These transcriptions 
were devoted to various features of the 
conservation campaign and are giving 
wide publicity to it. 


Press releases. Many of these have 
been issued, some to daily newspapers, 
others to special publications such as the 
religious, foreign language, labor, rural 
and negro press. I have already de- 
scribed one of these releases to you—the 
joint statement by Messrs. Ickes, Nelson 
and Eastman. There have been many 
others, including a comprehensive state- 
ment issued September 8 announcing the 
“kick-off” of the campaign. 

Other OWI informational activities 
have included letters to trade associa- 
tions, booklets, posters, newspaper col- 
umn and mat material, bulletins to re- 
tailers, booklets, insignia for industry 
advertising, graphics, etc. The “Official 
November Calendar of the Retailers 
War Program” is an example of the bul- 
letins to retailers. All of page 3 is de- 
voted to this conservation program. It 
was given the No. 1 spot. 

All of the foregoing represents ma- 
terial which has been either published or 
otherwise in actual operation, or com- 
pleted and ready for use. In addition, 
a great deal of follow-up activities are 
being planned, including work with the 
War Advertising Council on a variety 
of direct mail, radio and advertising ma- 
terial; new radio programs, photos of 
movie stars illustrating conservation 
methods, two posters—“Fuel Fights” 
and ‘“‘Conserve Services,” a million of 
which will be distributed early in No- 
vember—etc. Among the ideas “in the 
works” is the attempt now being made 
to arrange with sponsors of about 20 of 
the most prominent national radio pro- 
grams, such as those of the Bell Tele- 
phone System and Cities Service, to put 
outstanding Government officials on 
their program to explain the conserva- 
tion campaign and urge public support. 

By this time some of you may be 
thinking, “With all that information 
work going on, why is it I don’t see 
more evidence of it in the newspapers I 
read?” In the first place, you may hap- 
pen to be in one of the communities 
where the number of press releases 
which get into the newspapers is below 
the average for the country as a whole. 
News editors pick out the items that are 
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most important from a local angle. It 
may be that for one reason or another 
—such as the progress of the campaign 
in your city—the newspapers may have 
selected other stories with more imme- 
diate reasons for publication. 

On October 27 the Army and Navy 
announced that the dimouts for military 
security purposes in the coastal zone 
along the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf of 
Mexico would be lifted on November 1. 
This is an importance piece of news for 
the entire Nation because it is an indi- 
cation that the submarine warfare has 
abated. It also means that on the Pa- 
cific Coast the danger of attack from the 
Japanese has been minimized. This news 
was given to the press yesterday after- 
noon for use after 9 P. M. last night, 
yet an Atlanta daily this morning did 
not have one line on this important news 
item. 

Then, too, it is not possible for us to 
see all the stories that are printed. Al- 
though you may not have seen a particu- 
lar story, it may have escaped your 
notice when it appeared. Only the press 
clipping bureaus are able to get a com- 
prehensive picture of what is going on, 
and they often miss on individual stories 
the same as the rest of us. 


Another thing to remember is that 
the publicity activities will bear fruit to 
an increasing extent as magazines and 
other publications now being prepared 
are printed and circulated. Almost every 
day we see evidence of the swelling vol- 
ume which is developing from the mate- 
rial that has been distributed to all 
media. For example, it has just come to 
my notice that some insurance companies 
have put the conservation story in their 
bulletins circulated to policyholders. It 
took time for these to be planned, writ- 
ten, printed and mailed. 

Of course, we must recognize the fact 
that the Government has its limitations 
in getting the greatest possible informa- 
tional coverage on stories of this kind. 

Releases and advertisements emanat- 
ing from business sources often stand out 
by contrast. 

For this and other reasons, some in- 
dustry groups such as steel, soap and 
paper have set up small committees 
working with the Government with ade- 
quate funds to give the necessary back- 
drop to their salvage and conservation 
programs. Divided among a number of 
concerns, the cost has not been unduly 
high for each of them. Of course, your 
individual companies are conducting lo- 
cal newspaper advertising and publicity 
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campaigns; your industry has no na- 
tional promotional campaign to establish 
the campaign background using paid 
publicity which the WPB is not in a 
position to do. 

With or without it, you may be sure 
the Government is putting its full 
weight and facilities back of the cam- 
paign. But the limitations of free space 
and facilities for the many government 
war programs must be recognized. 

While we are here together, I want 
to bring you up to date on some of the 
other developments since the inter-in- 
dustry and inter-agency committee meet- 
ings took place in July and August. One 
of these is the plan for organizing inter- 
industry committees in every city of 
10,000 population or more. 

When the Executive Committee of 
the Governors Conference met at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, in September, they de- 
cided to give their active support to the 
Conserve Critical Resources program. 
Following this Frank Bane, Executive 
Director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernment, on September 29, wrote to all 
the governors advising that he had con- 
ferred with the War Production Board 
on how to pool all the Government’s 
conservation efforts so that there would 
be a definite and clear channel of opera- 
tion from the Federal Government to 
the States and through the States to the 
localities and their citizens. 

Mr. Bane advised the governors that 
the War Production Board would send 
them full information on the Conserve 
Critical Resources program, and he told 
the governors: “I have assured the War 
Production Board that the States 
already have defense and war organiza- 
tion, set up several years ago for pur- 
poses such as this, and that these organi- 
zations always have been able to adapt 
their machinery to do the jobs on the 
home front that are necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war.” 


On October 7 Charles E. Wilson, 
Executive Vice Chairman of the War 
Production Board, sent complete infor- 
mation on the program to the governors. 
The following paragraph from his let- 
ter explains the proposed method of op- 
erating: 

“Since we believe that the program 
will be most effective when coordinated 
locally, I would like to have you take 
the lead in the formation of counter- 
parts of the National Inter-Industry 
Committee in towns of 10,000 or more 
population. The chairman probably 
should be an individual from either the 
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fuel or the utility industries and he 
should be careful, in forming his com- 
mittee, to select people representing the 
seven participating industries, as well as 
representatives from chambers of com- 
merce, retail organizations and news- 
papers. In some communities, we have 
noted that the participating industries 
have formed such committees on their 
own initiative. It may be desirable for 
the mayor to designate these as the offi- 
cial committees.” 


Mr. Wilson then said the WPB 
would send material on the program to 
the committees through the mayors, 
keeping them continuously advised of 
policy decisions and new developments 
and ideas. 

A week after sending the letter to the 
governors, Mr. Wilson wrote all the 
mayors, calling attention to the program, 
enclosing a booklet of information, and 
asking their cooperation. 

As a result of these moves, we have 
received a gratifying response from the 
governors, and it is expected that the 


local committees will be formed 
promptly. They should be a potent 
factor. 


I have by this time devoted a lot of 
time reporting to you just what led to 
the Conserve Critical Resources pro- 
gram and the steps, one by one, that 
were taken in organizing and putting 
the program into effect. That carries 
us in this chronological account to the 
first part of October, after the program 
had been in operation. 

As I have already said, the electric 
industry was the first to complete its 
plans. In fact, the initial newspaper ad- 
vertising, started on September 15, was 
very complete throughout the entire 
country. However, there were many in- 
dications that the necessary follow- 
through on the program was not being 
actively pursued in many areas. Some 
of the reactions may be briefly summar- 
ized. In areas where a substantial de- 
gree of compliance had been obtained, 
complaints were being received that if 
other neighboring cities did not fall in 
line the merchants who had so willingly 
cooperated would cease their coopera- 
tion. Regional representative of the War 
Production Board reported practically 
no visible results. There was a mistaken 
belief upon the part of some members 
of the electric industry that the other 
participants in the program were not go- 
ing ahead as fast as the electric industry 
and, therefore, the electric program 
should not be carried on vigorously. It 
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was decided to hold another Electric In- 
dustry Task Committee in Washington 
to consider what could be done to obtain 
full support. The meeting was held on 
October 15, and the committee reached 
a consensus of opinion that progress 
could be definitely accelerated by con- 
tinuing and intensifying the publicity 
program; by fully developing plans for 
working with national trade associations 
and local inter-industry committees; by 
having electric industry groups report to 
their members urging active participa- 
tion and it urged all companies to take 
the necessary steps to carry the program 
forward; and by carrying out other spe- 
cific plans, including participation in lo- 
cal activities by representatives of WPB 
regional offices. 


The Task Committee expressed the 
confident belief that if the recommended 
measures were put into effect, the vol- 
luntary electric conservation program 
would reach its logical success. 

Now let’s examine for a few minutes 
the feeling I mentioned that perhaps 
the other participants were not carrying 
out their part of the program. 

In the first place, it should be remem- 
bered that some of the other industries— 
such as the water systems and the coal 
and petroleum dealers—have had little 
previous experience in educational work 
of this kind. We all know that the 
water utilities have never done any ad- 
vertising. Now they have developed a 
very fine program of demotion. And 
sO it was no wonder that you did better 
than they at the start. It is the kind of 
a job which the electric industry is 
geared to do. For years it sales and pub- 
licity efforts have been outstanding. As 
to the transportation, gas and communi- 
cations industries, it was more of a mat- 
ter of intensifying their existing conser- 
vation activities and coordinating them 
with this program. In fact, many of the 
industries represented on the Committee 
feel that they have been carrying on 
their part since the beginning of the war, 
while the electric industry is just start- 
ing. 

Another factor which we must con- 
tinuously remember is that the results of 
the conservation you do is more apparent 
to everyone. Everyone notices that lights 
are turned out, but only those directly 
concerned know when gas is turned off. 
The same applies to many of the other 
industries. In view of this fact, you can 
do much to assist in securing public ap- 
preciation of the overall needs for the 
program through a proper presentation 
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of the reason why you ask for “Lights 
out.” 

Now let’s look at it another way. You 
will agree every undertaking must have 
a leader. Why shouldn’t it be you? We 
all know that in any endeavor the par- 
ticipants do not all do an equal job. This 
is even true on this program within the 
electric industry. Why not take the 
credit for being leaders in a vitally im- 
portant war activity? By so doing I am 
sure that the electric industry can build 
a great deal of valuable goodwill. Let 
me cite a case in point and there are 
others: 

In an Eastern city the merchants’ as- 
sociation had tried for a long time to 
close their establishments on one of the 
weekday nights, but the owner of the 
largest store resisted all efforts to gain 
his cooperation. He was an individualist 
whose attitude simply could not be 
pierced by any of the usual appeals. In 
fact he would not become a member of 
the association. But then something hap- 
pened that demonstrated he could be 
reached. The electric company carried 
out a real job of swinging the commu- 
nity into line on the conservation pro- 
gram. The hardshelled merchant could 
hardly believe his eyes. Here was a 
business organization deliberately asking 
the public to use less of its service which 
was available for sale in adequate quan- 
tities. 

The hardboiled store owner became 
so impressed by what he termed “unsel- 
fish service” that he devoted a good share 
of his radio program to commending the 
electric company publicly. He actually 
is advertising for conservation. The 
hardest business man to convince on 
other matters was won over to enthusi- 
asm by the patriotic work of the power 
company. If he were impressed, what 
about the rest of the public? 

There is no doubt that your industry 
can do a superb job in this conservation 
drive. The only hurdle is for all of you 
to lose no time in accommodating your 
minds to reversing your selling tactics. 
And it has been proved that such a 
turnabout is not difficult. In fact, we 
have observed that the companies which 
have a reputation for doing the best 
jobs in promoting the use of electricity 
are now doing the best job of “demot- 
ing’’ its use. 

Charlie Collier’s company here in At- 
lanta is an example of what I am talking 
about. He has been doing a splendid 
job on his copy and literature—as good 
as, or perhaps better than, any other sys- 
tem in the country. We all know the 
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intensive promotional activities of Geor- 
gia Power in peacetime. 

Now what is required beyond what 
you are already doing? We all appre- 
ciate the remarkable work you have done 
in advertising campaigns, but we know 
also that the job can’t be done by news- 
paper ads alone. They must be imple- 
mented. Just as it takes shoe leather to 
sell electric service, so will it take shoe 
leather to unsell it. This is a cause whose 
importance demands getting your retail 
merchants together and persuading them 
to adopt conservation as a group. It also 
merits literally ringing doorbells—just 
as you formerly did in selling more ser- 
vice. Personal salesmanship still is the 
final clincher. 
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The reward? A quicker achievement 
of victory—that is a supreme reward in 
which all of us have the most heartfelt 
interest. 

But there is something to be gained 
beyond victory—call it a dividend. For 
your industry has the one visible thing 
which can be seen by all the public. 
When you sacrifice it for the cause of 
victory, you bring public realization of 
the service you have done. 

You can and you have the know-how 
to do your “unselling” in a way that will 
be beneficial to your post-war expansion. 
Electricity, of course, will be one of the 
major factors in that world we look 
forward to after this grim war has ended 
with victory. 





I died in the collectivist Feudal ages. 
and sciences the world has ever known. 


munistic doctrines combined. 


Money became international. 

I, Private Enterprise, built America. 
I cleared her forests. 

I built her railroads. 

I tunneled her mountains. 


on Seven Seas. 


I AM PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


By Benjamin DeCasseres 
In the New York Journal-A merican 


I am the Spirit of Private Enterprise. 

Wherever I have existed freedom of mind and body have existed. 

Wherever I have been murdered by collectivist laws and governmental stranguia- 
tion freedom of mind and freedom of body have died. 

I was the physical lever of Athenian civilization. 


I was resurrected in the Renaissance, beginning the modern age. 
With the rebirth of free private trading came the vastest expansion in the arts 


I, Private Enterprise, have brought men of the same countries and men of distant 
countries closer together in friendlier intercourse than all the Socialistic and Com- 


My trade-routes have been the routes of human progress. 

I am the expression and sustainer of all that is lordly in the human soul—SELF- 
RELIANCE, the ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT, emotional and mental INITIATIVE, 
AMBITION and INVENTIVE RESOURCEFULNESS. 


With my rebirth in the Renaissance the human level of living began to rise. 
The shackles on slave labor began to rust and crack. 
Man at my touch took on something of the aspect of a creative god. 


If she is a giant today in production it is I who have made her a giant. 


I erected her factories, dug the coal and ore in her mines and sent out her ships 


In my brain was born every creature comfort you enjoy. 
I, Private Enterprise, with my free laborers and my unshackled captains of 


industry, built the muskets, the airplanes, the tanks, the submarines, the great guns 
that were used in the Revolutionary, Civil and World War No. I and that are now 
protecting the United States from invasion. 

I am the hope of Europe and Asia. 

I, Private Enterprise, am the working classes, the middle classes and the 
well-to-do classes. 

I am the butcher shop, the bank, the newsstand, the great department store, the 
giant furnaces of Detroit and Pittsburgh and the electric light. 

I, Private Enterprise, am Edison, Ericsson, Goodyear, Wanamaker, Westinghouse, 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse and the Wright brothers. 

I am that FREE BUSINESS big and little, on which civilization alone depends. 

I am the body of a great spiritual entity—LIBERTY. 

I am the body of a great sociological and biological fact-—SELF-INTEREST. 

It is I, Private and Free Enterprise, that is winning this war for Russia, England, 
China and the U.S.A. 

I, Private Enterprise, am the power behind your son, your father, your brother 
fighting for you in Africa and the Pacific. 

I am the Minute Man of Uncle Sam. 

I am AMERICA. 

I am the OLD DEAL. 

I am the very essence and body of Jeffersonian democracy, for I am PRIVATE 
PROPERTY and PERSONAL LIBERTY. 














Cal 
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Investment Features of Municipal Utility Bonds 


Compared With Private Company Issues 


By Kinsey M. Robinson 


President, The Washington Water Power Company 


This presentation was made by Mr. Robinson Nov. 10, before the Municipal Forum of New 

York, in debate with Dr. John Bauer, Public Utility Editor of the National Municipal Review 

and a consultant on public utility valuations, who presented the viewpoint of the public bodies 

on the subject “The investment features of the securities, payable solely from revenues, issued 

by public bodies, to finance the purchase or construction of revenue producing utilities, compared 
with those issued by privately owned utility companies.” 


INCE I was to be in New York at 
this time I certainly appreciate 
this opportunity of appearing be- 

fore your group, particularly on this sub- 
ject because I realize that it is one very 
important to those of us in private util- 
ity industry. 

I do not know why I was chosen to 
speak on the financial end of this sub- 
ject. Certainly, I have never pretended 
to be an’ expert on the financial side of 
the utility business. I have gotten most 
of my advice here in the Street through 
association over the past few years. 
However, in thirty years of experience in 
the utility business I have gathered some 
rather definite ideas about the successful 
operation of a utility from a financial 
standpoint. I have been in the West for 
a good many years, and I think I would 
like to talk upon our own northwestern 
situation, because as I have heard on the 
Street here, that seems to be the area 
where bond salesmen may have an op- 
portunity to make some of this big money 
that the Doctor just mentioned. How- 
ever, I think it is further away now than 
it was four or five years ago. 


Difficult to Determine Revenue Bond 
Investment Merits 

Certainly, a small municipal or small 
public operation is largely dependent 
upon the type of management and oper- 
ation as to whether the bonds are any 
good or not. The lack of regulation 
gives you no opportunity to check their 
sometimes funny bookkeeping and keep 
in touch with the actual situation. Of 
course, that appeals to a good many peo- 
ple who are on the public ownership 
side, lack of regulation, and therefore 
an opportunity to do some of these 
things. Revenue bonds in the power 
business are a new experiment. ‘True, 
some municipalities have been in opera- 
tion for a good many years but the real 
opportunity for revenue bonds really 
came along with the New Deal through 


PWA loans and grants. It is rather dif- 
ficult to make a formula to determine 
the investment characteristics of that 
kind of a bond. You have the problem 
of determining the kind of management, 
the political management of the opera- 
tion of the property, and from that 
standpoint I don’t think anyone can tell 
what kind of management you are going 
to have until after they have been oper- 
ating, and that, of course, is after the 
bonds have been sold. 


Securities of Privately Owned Utility 

Companies Have High Investment Merit 

In private utility issues that are out- 
standing, first, you have the past per- 
formance of the company, its known 
management policy. You know whether 
you want to make an investment in the 
particular utility. In the private utility 
industry during the past few years the 
bond ratio has been approaching 50 per 
cent of property, preferred stock around 
25 per cent and the other 25 per cent 
in common stock. True, there has been 
inflation in some plant accounts, but 
that is being rapidly wiped out. Cer- 
tainly, you can get pretty good data on 
any privately-owned utility today. At 
least, the government has spent enough 
money getting it. There certainly is 
some cushion in the equity of most of the 
utilities that I know. They have been 
large contributors to the taxing units— 
local, state and federal. Rates and 
financing are subject to regulation by 
federal government and nearly always 
by state authorities. The security owner 
has a chance in the case of bonds and 
many times of preferred stock, to change 
the management if he finds they are not 
looking out for the interest of the secur- 
ity holders. That is practically impos- 
sible in the case of revenue bonds. Dur- 
ing the past few years there has been a 
definite trend toward a better under- 
standing of the benefits of private utility 
management than in the years gone by. 


This trend has been shown in some of 
the recent elections, such as El Paso, 
Tucson, etc. 


Dangers in Revenue Bonds 


I was going to talk about the danger 
of revenue bonds, but I am somewhat 
inclined to leave Dr. Bauer’s statement 
with you. I think there is a tremendous 
danger there and those are the things 
that salesmen and buyers should look at. 
To me they are not bonds in any sense of 
the word. They must be considered 
either all common stock or part bonds, 
part preferred stock and part common 
stock. Certainly, some of the interest 
rates at which they have been sold in re- 
cent years do not look like anyone has 
been giving much consideration to any 
common stock that might be represented 
by the revenue bonds. 

What is going to happen to revenue 
bonds in a period of inflation? I think 
this is even more serious than in a de- 
pression. Operating costs rise but there 
is nothing to do about it. How are you 
going to raise rates to take care of inter- 
est and amortization of bonds when the 
Commissioners of the Districts, when 
they were formed, were elected on a 
promise to reduce rates? They are cer- 
tainly not going to raise rates above the 
rates of surrounding utilities in the same 
area. You have not only to look at the 
property that you are buying and the 
prospective revenues from that property, 
and the rate reductions that you have to 
make to satisfy the people, but you have 
to look at the political aspect of the com- 
munity because once a property goes into 
political ownership the commissioners 
have to depend on votes and they are 
not going to do anything that will pre- 
vent their earning their $10 a day. 

I think there is another danger that 
does not come from the federal govern- 
ment and that is local taxes on the oper- 
ation of utilities. Cities, counties and 
states are beginning to find out what it 
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means, in the light of tax revenues, when 
any large block of privately owned prop- 
erty goes over to any kind of public oper- 
ation. In some counties where we serve 
we pay 50 per cent of the taxes. How is 
that county going to operate if our prop- 
erty goes over to public operation? Are 
those people going to stand 100 per cent 
increase in their taxes? They haven't 
shown that kind of inclination lately! 
Second, public utility districts are not 
subject to regulation by federal or state 
agencies, and once the district is formed 
and three commissioners elected, they re- 
quire no further vote of the people. The 
commissioners in most instances have no 
utility experience at all, and generally 
have very little business experience of 
any kind. In fact, many of the districts 
out our way would disband if they were 
allowed the second vote, because they 
were formed as a club over our head 
and later since engineers and professional 
appraisers have gotten to talking to them 
they find they are going into business 
whether they like it or not. Political 
management cannot be as efficient as 
business management. All you have to 
do is to vote the right ticket to become 
the manager of a public power district. 
I think there is a fundamental loss of 
good business management that cannot 
be replaced in many of these situations. 
There are revenue bonds that will be is- 
sued, and have been issued, that are just 
as good as any securities there are, but 
certainly it is going to require a closer 
study of the situation when revenue 
bonds are issued than when bonds of 
private companies are issued. 


Electric Rates Are Now Low 
in the Northwest 

Our rates are low in the northwest. 
Eliminating Bonneville sales to the light 
metal industries and for resale for the 
year 1942 shows that the public bodies 
in Washington sold 1,845,969,712 kwhr 
for $16,293,379.32, an average of 9 
mills per kwhr, while the private com- 
panies sold 2,767,021,133 kwhr for $30,- 
703,929.42, an average of 11 mills per 
kwhr. In the past year our company 
sold 1,186,505,000 kwhr for $10,381,- 
189.00, an average of 834 mills per 
kwhr. The tax differential is the differ- 
ence between the 11 and 9 mill rate, so 
the rate reductions are going to be large- 
ly hot air that are promised from a lot 
of public operations if they take over 
these private companies. Of course, there 
is the tax differential, but I believe that 
with prospects after the war of our na- 
tional debt and the problem in the local, 
state, county and cities of getting money 
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after the war, the publicly-owned utility 
will certainly get a good second look as 
to whether it can contribute to that 
problem. 

Public Utility District Revenue Bonds 

Headed for Trouble 

We have in Washington a number of 
public utility districts. The Oregon 
Voter for October 30, 1942, gave the 
following : 

“Gray’s Harbor County P.U.D. has 
been in operation for three years. Oper- 
ating Revenue—$775,821; Net Profit 
and Loss Gain—$136,041; Bond Re- 
tirement—$123,000; Margin—$13,000. 
That District has $3,232,000 of bonds 
outstanding. 

“Then there is Cowlitz County 
P.U.D., which has been in operation for 
two years. Their operating revenue was 
$1,010,994; net profit—$112,575; bond 
retirement—$138,000; deficit—$25,425. 
The thing that has saved them is the 
fact that it is their second year of oper- 
ation and they do not have bond amorti- 
zation until the third year. The bond- 
holder will not know for another year 
just where he stands.” 

Mason County is another small one 
that is really in the-red. They have some 
sort of funny bookkeeping that we do not 
understand. 

“Expert” Witness Market Value Testimony 
Far Below Jury Award 

The following review of the con- 
demnation cases that have been before 
the courts indicate the price that must be 
paid for present systems: 

Cowlitz County vs Washington Gas 
& Electric Co. Market value testimony, 
including going value of District wit- 
nesses—$4,010,000. The jury award 
was $5,922,556 with interest, bringing it 
up to $6,011,506 by date of purchase. 

Tri-County cases vs Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. Three district wit- 
nesses testified average RCN* less depre- 
ciation was $4,627,000, and average 
market value was $4,530,000, but the 
jury said the fair value was $7,600,000, 
or $3,000,000 above the district wit- 
nesses market value figure. 

Whatcom County P.U.D. vs Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. Three dis- 
trict witnesses testified reconstruction 
cost new less depreciation was from $2,- 
596,000 to $2,769,000 and market value 
from $2,835,000 to $2,895,000, but the 
jury said the value was $5,000,000, or 
72 per cent more than the district’s high- 
est figure. 

In the Okanogan & Douglas County 
P.U.D. vs Washington Water Power 


* Reconstruction cost new. 
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Company, district witnesses’ testimony 
claimed market value from $1,050,000 
to $1,255,000, but the jury gave us $2,- 
367,000. Dr. Bauer as an expert mar- 
ket value witness testified to a market 
value of $1,050,000, but a local county 
jury of prospective future owners of the 
property said the fair value was 2% 
times Dr. Bauer’s figures. : 

In the Snohomish County P.U.D. vs 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
case, three district witnesses testified 
market value and severance damages 
were from $3,700,000 to $4,080,000, 
but the jury awarded the company $9,- 
500,000. Again, the low figure of $3,- 
700,000, or 39 per cent of the jury 
award, was Dr. Bauer’s best judgment. 

A number of other condemnation suits 
are now pending but the Clallam Coun- 
ty suit is the only one set for early trial. 
We have come to the conclusion that 
local people, even though they expect to 
be the prospective owners, are not yet 
willing to steal property from a private 
citizen. 

Certainly the Consumers Public Pow- 
er District in Nebraska has not yet 
proved a successful operating project. 
Many of these are going to take time to 
tell what is going to happen. 


Tacoma Project Costs Over Twice First 
Issue of Revenue Bonds 

Another interesting case is the Ta- 
coma Nisqually Project. It was started 
with an original estimate of $11,000,000 
total cost and a proposed sale of $8,000,- 
000 in revenue bonds. The present esti- 
mate is nearly $20,000,000 and this esti- 
mate became known long after the first 
issue of revenue bonds was sold to the 
public. Tacoma, however, has been dis- 
tributing power for many years and has 
been well managed and had through 
early years of high rates and practically 
no taxes paid off its earlier debt. Were 
this its initial effort a different story 
would be in store for the revenue bond- 
holders. Unless a utility is stagnant it 
can never be bond free as it must invest 
about five dollars for each new dollar of 
annual revenue. 


Securities Issued by Privately Owned Utility 
Companies Provide Safe Backlog 
for Investors 
The institutional owners of private 
bonds find they were quite a bulwark in 
the last depression, and they will be in 
the next inflation or depression period, 
but if the socialization of the private 
utilities meets with the success hoped for 
by the political power advocates, and 
the present private company bonds are 
(Continued on page 384) 
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Where Do We Go From Herer 


By S. P. Vecker 


Vice-President, Carolina Power and Light Company 


Presented before the General Sales Conference of the Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


ANY of us can recall vividly 
World War I and the song 
entitled “Where do we go 
from here?” The turn of events after 
that war with its big boom and deep 
depression gave tragic proof to the fact 
that neither Government nor business 
had given sufficient consideration to the 
question posed in that song which our 
fighting men sang as a marching tune. 
The bitter lesson learned from the 
last war is prompting business and Gov- 
ernment to seek an adequate and satisfac- 
tory answer to the postwar question, 
“Where do we go from here?” Each 
day we see emblazoned across the pages 
of newspapers references to postwar 
plans by business. We hear discussions 
on the radio of the Government’s Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board report. 
I refer to the fact that both business 
and Government are engaged now in 
making plans for prosperity after the war 
for this one reason and one alone; name- 
ly, to remind you that a plan of some 
kind will be available when we return 
to peace-time conditions. If commerce 
and industry fail to consolidate their 
thinking into a common understandable 
plan which will enable them to conduct 
privately-owned business at a fair profit, 
the Government will step in and launch 
a subsidized WPA program more exten- 
sive and by far more expensive than the 
late unlamented program. 


With cut-backs and cancellations in 
many major war production plants being 
ordered day by day and with consequent 
returning to the rolls of available work- 
ers of thousands of men and women, 
business men must begin to eye seriously 
and not pass over as something to be 
discussed in more leisurely moments the 
problems which will face us in the post- 
war re-establishment of normal business 
activities. 

It is characteristic of our industry to 
proceed with care and precision—opera- 
tions involving change must be blue- 
printed and studied carefully. It is natu- 
ral to assume that we shall encounter 
mild top-side management resistance at 
least to plans which are premised on 
revolutionary changes. “The public on 


the other hand welcomes change. Those. 


Atlanta, Oct. 28. 


of us here today see, beyond the war, 
sales possibilities which stagger the imag- 
ination. It is our responsibility, there- 
fore, as well as our opportunity to be in 
position to interpret change for the bene- 
fit of the public and management. 

But let us not be deceived. The dan- 
gers of delay in effecting a proper transi- 
tion from war to peace are in some re- 
spects as serious as those involved in the 
transition from peace to war. During 
the late 30’s we talked about mobilizing 
for the conflict into which we have been 
plunged. You will remember there was 
a plan. All our resources were to be 
ready to go into instant action the mo- 
ment the emergency arose. Well—you 
know how long it took—almost two 
years. 


If we assume that the M-day ahead 
of us now will present no problems that 
cannot be coped with upon a moment’s 
notice, what will we do when millions of 
our men come back from the fighting 
fronts at the very time when the millions 
of our war production jobs in this coun- 
try are folding up? Unless there are 
jobs for about 95 per cent of those who 
are able and willing to work, there will 
be widespread fear and lack of oppor- 
tunity which will drive labor units, agri- 
cultural groups and business interests to 
take self-protective measures. So you 
see, the gamble is too great to depend 
upon automatic solutions to problems 
which our next M-day will present. 

Please do not understand that mass re- 
employment is our only problem—it is, 
however, the crux of the economic prob- 
lem. American business generally and 
the electric utility specifically faces a 
great responsibility, and management in 
this area will look to us in this room for 
plans which will provide the answers to 
many major problems. Unfortunately 
we have no precedent upon which such 
plans may be based. This war, unlike 
the last, may not end suddenly—it may 
fold up country by country, territory 
after territory. So production in some 
plants served by our companies will stop 
sooner than in others. Yes, postwar this 
time, will be entirely different from what 
it was the last time. For example: 

1. In the last war only a part of 


American industry was directly effected. 
In this war all American industry is 
directly affected. 

2. In the last war there was little cur- 
tailment of the manufacture of domestic 
consumer merchandise. In this war such 
manufacture has been drastically cur- 
tailed. 

3. In the last war with consumer 
merchandise available prices went up and 
people spent their money. In this war 
prices to some extent have been con- 
trolled and spending margins have gone 
into Government bonds to an extent far 
beyond what happened in the last war. 

4. In the last war industrial concerns 
were permitted to retain a substantial 
share of their earnings. In this war most 
of their earnings are being taken by the 
Government through taxes and renego- 
tiation. 

and 5. In this war more millions will 
be released by the armed services and by 
war production industries than were 
thrown into unemployment at the close 
of the last war. 

Now, let us add all these factors up 
and see what we have. On the one hand 
commerce and industry will have very 
little reserve money left in their respec- 
tive treasuries. On the other hand the 
public with much monies saved up in 
Government bonds will be waiting to 
buy refrigerators, ranges, automobiles, 
freezer lockers, television sets, radios, 
and numerous other items denied them 
during the war—waiting to spend it on 
whatever improved or new products in- 
dustry will have ready to present. 


In addition to this, all of Europe and 
much of the rest of the world will be in 
need of rehabilitation. Such rehabilita- 
tion will require the manufacture of 
various products many of which America 
will be called upon to supply. 

Now that we have a premise upon 
which to base our plans, what would 
seem the most logical procedure? I offer 
the following twenty point program, not 
with the thought that it can solve all of 
our post war problems, rather that it 
may serve as an aid in preparing your 
business and mine to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions during that most 
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important period immediately following 
peace. 

1. Designate one member of the or- 
ganization or select a committee to han- 
dle the planning program. 

2. Develop a tentative plan immedi- 
ately, listing first things first to be done 
in the event the war comes to an unex- 
pected conclusion. 

3. Estimate the potential volume of 
industrial business which may be ex- 
pected to continue unabated after the 
war. 

4. Estimate the potential volume of 
industrial business which you are rea- 
sonably certain will be lost as a result of 
canceled contracts. 

5. Estimate the potential volume of 
industrial business that may be main- 
tained or created through reconversion 
to peace-time production. 

6. Study the possibilities of locating 
new industries for the purpose of manu- 
facturing products not formerly made in 
your area. 

7. Be prepared to promote ‘higher 
levels of street lighting to provide ade- 
quate safety under greatly increased traf- 
fic conditions. 

8. Develop a plan for promoting ade- 
quate wiring among prospective mod- 
ernization, expansion and new construc- 
tion of all types of buildings, utilizing 
many of the new ideas developed by the 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau. 

9. Study the possibilities of recaptur- 
ing commercial load lost through busi- 
ness failures, restrictive orders and con- 
servation programs. 

10. Be ready with modernization 
plans employing many new services 
which will bring in new and additional 
revenue from commercial establishments. 

11. Determine market _ possibilities 
among residential customers, listing out- 
moded or worn out equipment which 
should be replaced following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

12. Devise plans for the promotion 
of the sale of new and revolutionary 
equipment to residential customers. 

13. Be prepared to construct immedi- 
ately the hundreds of miles of rural lines 
which could not be built during the war 
because of restrictions. 

14. Launch an agricultural develop- 
ment program designed to further en- 
hance the economic status of the farmer. 

15. Study the possibilities of main- 
taining present dealer outlets and the 
establishment of additional sources of 
appliance distribution immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

16. Anticipate changes which condi- 
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tions may influence in the overall sales 
policy. 

17. Draw a personnel chart for your 
postwar sales organization indicating the 
number of positions which most likely 
will be filled by the return of former 
sales employees and develop plans for the 
immediate employment of new personnel. 

18. Prepare sales training courses de- 
signed to cope with changed market con- 
ditions, employing such courses for in- 
structing present personnel. 

19. Anticipate the type of advertising 
and promotion required for one or two 
years following victory. 

20. Project budget plans making al- 
lowances if need be for further reduction 
in expenses between war’s end and the 
time when reconversion will be com- 
pleted and new products are ready for 
promotion. 


Since time will not permit a full dis- 
cussion of each of the twenty points just 
enumerated, by way of summary I shall 
emphasize a few of the more pertinent 
suggestions. By all means develop a 
basic plan—one which could become op- 
erative immediately or which may be 
changed from time to time as conditions 
warrant a change. 

Inasmuch as it seems likely that a con- 
siderable loss of load will be experienced 
in the industrial classification when war 
production contracts are canceled, it is 
imperative that we know how and where 
to look for replacement business, bearing 
in mind that lighting is highly compensa- 
tory. 

In the commercial field the base load 
is lighting—it has suffered through busi- 
ness failures, restrictions and conserva- 
tion orders. It is heartening to note 
however, that even the Federal agencies 
responsible for the issuance of restrictive 
orders recognize the necessity of certain 
uses of lighting which many commercial 
customers had considered non-essential. 
I refer primarily to window and display 
lighting. 

We will have immediate opportunity 
to increase the residential lighting load, 
following this war, for it is felt that as 
people resume their normal living habits 
there will be sharp increases in home 
lighting. 

While on the subject of lighting, I 
make this one further comment: The 
Seven Industry National Conservation 
Program launched on September 15 has 
served to convince municipal authorities 
that present levels of street lighting are 
but minimum requirements for safety. 
Attempts to reduce present levels in or- 
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der to comply with the spirit of the con- 
servation program have served to empha- 
size the necessity for higher street light- 
ing intensities when equipment becomes 
available again. 

More time than I have been allotted 
on this program could be devoted to a 
discussion of the possibilities in the post- 
war marketing of residential appliances. 
Public interests in things to come in 
household equipment is such that we 
need to be concerned with methods of 
distribution, and certainly this is one 
phase of the planning that cannot be 
postponed. 

Rural electrification must occupy a 
most important place on your postwar 
calendar. I am sure that your plans 
embody an‘early resumption as well as 
an aggressive expansion of rural electri- 
fication—a program even greater than 
that of the pre-war period. 

I am happy indeed that the record of 
the privately-owned utility industry is 
one of constant, close, coordination with 
all agencies. I am happy indeed that our 
industry has not permitted controversies 
to arise within its members. On the con- 
trary, our industry through its joint na- 
tional advertising, radio programs, and 
operating councils has become more 
closely united than ever before. As we 
go forward together—cooperating and 
coordinating—we all will grow better 
and bigger—our responsibilities to cus- 
tomers and communities will increase 
proportionally and our industry’s com- 
mon goal, appreciation for service well 
rendered, will be our reward. 


Now this final reference to the twenty- 
point postwar program: Plans under any 
and all conditions should not only be 
self-supporting, they should return a 
profit. Although our industry will not 
be called upon to finance a program of 
reconversion, there is every indication 
that money will be needed for expansion. 
To state it differently, a return to peace- 
time conditions will find us not manu- 
facturing a new product—power com- 
panies will not have to stop and retool 
after the war as will war-born plants, 
but to quote Ash Collins we will have 
to “repackage, retell and resell.” 

The draining off of seed-money 
through ever-increasing taxes creates a 
problem which is very real at present 
and which can seriously handicap our 
efforts in the future. If this tax trend 
continues, industry will find its trea- 
sury depleted, and consequently will not 
be in position to supply the jobs which a 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Better Care—Less Repair 


The National Appliance Conservation Program Is Launched 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


HE experts may disagree on: the 

availability of replacements of es- 

sential electrical equipment in 
1944, and even the volume of repair 
parts using critical materials which may 
be required to take care of the mainte- 
nance of present electrical servants in the 
homes of millions of consumers. How- 
ever, there is no disagreement on the 
definite public need for the more impor- 


. tant time and labor savers to be in oper- 


ating condition, such as refrigerating, 
heating, laundry, cleaning, and cooking 
equipment. 

The experiences of the British war 
worker in dependence on the efficiency 
of electrical equipment in helping home 
makers to keep the household running in 
trying war years when time is at a pre- 
mium has been repeated in the United 
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States. In the largest industrial centers, 
where factories are on three shifts, work 
in many homes is on three shifts likewise. 
The break-down of laundry and clean- 
ing equipment has been considered one of 
the important reasons for absenteeism of 
women in industry. 

As pointed out in the Plan Book of 
the National Appliance Conservation 
Program, the average home is estimated 
to have seven electric appliances, five 
electrical outlets, five switches, four 
fuses, twenty-four sockets, four portable 
lamps, that is, there are forty-nine vital 
electric spots in the home, making a na- 
tional total of 1,300,000,000. Keeping 
electrical equipment in service, perhaps 
just the ability to make simple adjust- 
ments and repairs, will save the home 


front over a billion hours a year of 
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valuable time and work in war services. 
Better Care will reduce the need for 
repair. 

The manpower problem affects the 
repair situation in the appliance factories. 
It has been pressing also with most deal- 
ers. The draft on critical materials for 
Army and Navy supplies has created a 
shortage, resulting in long delays in the 
return of customers’ appliances left for 
fixing-up. 

Utilities have been cognizant of the 
needs of their customers for months, and, 
if not in the repair business themselves, 
have assisted in every way possible with 
their local dealers. Many companies 
have had comprehensive plans of Appli- 
ance Restoration introducing “trading 
posts” for appliances and “swap plans.” 
Idle electric servants in the houses of 
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their customers have been bought for 
cash on a junk basis or have been traded- 
in for war saving stamps. These devices 
have been repaired, if possible and prac- 
ticable, and then resold. Otherwise the 
parts of equipment turned in have been 
junked. 

Also, utilities have advised their cus- 
tomers through newspaper advertising, 
booklets, displays, and lectures of the 
critical maintenance situation and the 
need for care in operation and use of 
present equipment in order to minimize 
the demands for servicing. 

The orthodox question is therefore 
asked. “‘Why in the light of present local 
activities do we need a ‘NATIONAL’ 
program?” The answer may be readily 
given. This problem of keeping millions 
of electrical servants running is of na- 
tional importance. A National Program 
of cooperation with all branches of the 
electrical industry, including all the re- 
tailers in the department stores, furniture 
and hardware groups, will give em- 
phasis to this movement and’ furnish a 
background for individual effort. 

A Committee of utility commercial 
executives, representing the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of M. R. Rodger, Middle West 
Service Company, have joined forces 
with a small group of representatives of 
leading manufacturers in the develop- 
ment of a program for 1944. This is 
generally considered to be a vital year in 
the demand for appliance maintenance. 
Many thousands of essential electric de- 
vices for home operation will wear out 
in the coming months. 

Conservation then will be the watch- 
word, and since the Office of War Util- 
ities already have a national program in 
operation for the conservation of fuels, 
transportation, and manpower, this Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Institute, will be 
coordinated with it. 

As Mr. J. A. Krug of the Office of 
War Utilities has stated in a letter on 
the subject: 

“The BETTER CARE—LESS RE- 
PAIR campaign ties in with our desire 
that all users of appliances will maintain 
them so that they may last longer and be 
available for use by those whose help is 
needed for the prosecution of the war.” 

The activity was officially announced 
to Chief Utility Executives by President 
C. W. Kellogg of the Edison Electric 
Institute in a letter dated October 25. 
Mr. Rodger held a meeting of represen- 
tatives of Trade Press and National con- 
sumer magazines, interested in appliances 
maintenance problems on November 19 
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Utility and dealer window display material 


at the Hotel Biltmore, where complete 
details of the activity were outlined and 
promotional materials to be used were 
on display. Among the speakers were 
H. F. Barnes of General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and Roger Bolin, 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, who served on the joint 
committee in the development of the 
Program. 

Among the promotional material is a 
consumer piece, in calendar form, with a 
comprehensive list of Do’s and Don’ts 
in the use of equipment. Hung on the 
kitchen door or wall it will be a ready 
reference and guide to the home maker 
in taking care of her equipment in order 
that it may last longer. Fully realizing 
that many companies have supplied main- 
tenance booklets to their customers, the 
Committee submits that the calendar 
will act as an effective supplemental fol- 
low-up on what may have been done to 
date. 

Other items for utility and retailers 
display bearing the designed symbol of 
the Program include three different win- 
dow streamers, a set of two-color pen- 
nants, a four-page Dealer Folder, which 
is a condensed Plan Book and a series of 
newspaper mats for local advertising. 

A large group of manufacturers have 
agreed to carry the BETTER CARE— 
LESS REPAIR slogan in their national 
advertising and those having radio pro- 
grams will “plug” the maintenance ac- 
tivity. Copies of this material have been 
mailed to the Commercial executives of 
the leading electric utility companies, 
with an order card showing the follow- 
ing prices: 

Better Care—Less Repair streamer.. 6c 


“Make This Store Your Headquar- 


ra MORNE oe os es, 5.650.400 4c 
“ ° 4 ” 
Come in and Get your Check-List 
RUE re Oi gL Sek wikia 6 3c 


Calendar-Check-List (two colors).. 2c 
Four-page Dealer Folder (two col- 
a he NG Away ea Gm alnk 0d 5c 


Set of 23 display pennants ........ 40c 

Assembled display kits (including 
BDOUE ZO DIEOES) on as eise die eosin ors 70c 

Imprinting of Check-Lists (regard- 
less Of Guantity )} oo... cccs ass $5.00 

Serving on the National Committee 

with Chairman M. R. Rodger are the 
following utility men: 
Advisory Committee— 

C. A. Collier, Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

R. D. Cutler, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

D. M. DeBard, Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Ted B. Ferguson, Texas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Texas. 

R. E. Fisher, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. E. Michel, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. W. Ousler, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. E. Parrott, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

H. M. Sawyer, The American Gas 
& Electric Service Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

M. E. Skinner, Buffalo Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, 
ie oe 

Edwin Vennard, Middle West Ser- 
vice Co., Chicago, III. 

G. E. Whitwell, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. E. Young, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Planning Committee— 

A. C. Crandall, Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. E. North, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

L. R. Parker, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Harry Restofski, West Penn Power 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. A. Stevens, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Fatal Accidents a Challenge to the Industry 


By D. C. Stewart 


Member, Edison Electric Institute Accident Prevention Committee 


NCE AGAIN, through the gen- 
() erous cooperation of Electric 

Light and Power enterprises 
everywhere throughout the nation, the 
Edison Electric Institute Accident Pre- 
vention Committee is able to present an- 
other review and classification of fatal 
accidents occurring within the industry 
during one year. The first report (EEI 
Bulletin, May 1943) covered the in- 
dustry’s 1941 experience. This second 
report summarizes 121 of the 128 fatal 
accidents reported during 1942. 

The compilation of these two reports 
was made possible only through the keen 
interest and participation of many indi- 
viduals. There has been a fine “all for 
one and one for all” spirit displayed in 
thus joining battle with our common 
enemy—accidents. —The Committee de- 
sires again to express its sincere appre- 
ciation to all who helped to make this 
second compilation possible. 

The following table gives a summary 
of the 2 years by types of accidents and 
by work locations: 





tribution of accidents among and within 
groups. 

Shock and burn cases occurring dur- 
ing the course of line work on the 
ground, for example, dropped from 14 
in 1941 to 5 in 1943. In this group in 
1941 there were no less than 7 cases due 
to wires being strung near energized cir- 
cuits flipping into or in some manner 
contacting energized conductors. ‘There 
were no such cases reported in 1942. 
Electric shock and burn accidents in and 
around stations jumped from 11 in 1941 
to 19 in 1942. 

Deaths due to falls in steam plants 
were up sharply from 1 in 1941 to 7 in 
1942 and in substations from none in 
1941 to 3 in 1942. 

Such changes might be accounted for 
in part if changes in man-hour exposures 
within groups were known. However, 
the Committee does not have sufficiently 
reliable data on exposures at the present 
time to attempt such an analysis, nor in- 
deed does it appear to be necessary. 

The 1942 report leads to the same 








SUMMARY OF FaTaL ACCIDENTS OccURRING WITHIN THE ELEctTRIc LIGHT AND 
PoweErR INpustrRY DurRING 1941 anp 1942 











1941 1942 
PRE hE COCR) BOPINOINB. 5a os sce oo css deesnes cases eeaus 134 128 
Detailed reports included in tabulations ................. 121 121 
Accident Type Location 

Pia NI WDHNINIOR vi oleic Sei oicigkws emis tases 52 50 
EAGD WOEE OI MOONE oo i0.0505 0.8 siviacesicaeais 14 5 
Electric Shock ee Serre rer err terre 3 0 
or Burn BAGG WOLKE Rt DUNO 66 occciiccsdwvewenes 1 1 
iCable work underground ................ 0 1 
At stations, on equipment, etc. ............. 17 24 
Or TRINCONIMTIOOME. 6 oaks ciic sone caca case’ 3 0 

, 90—74.4% 81—66.9% 
Line work, poles or ladders ............... 8 6 
III are sccc ol 5,2 Seren ears aid sieve ad oun 1 7 
Falls TE oS singh se cdec su jeces uidiacs ser 1 1 
MII a 0d sasinsipais «dare iss sce ek aoieaers 0 3 
Se ee ee 1 2 

11— 9.1% 19—15.7% 
DUNNO So. oocr sc bois sieand ewes be + 8 
Motor Vehicles Railway Crossings ...................005- 4 2 
DUE SOME. oo cic sab akswsinsan cane 0 1 

8— 6.6% 11— 9.1% 

Peal othes tyes BNE TOCMMORE 2.6.6 o.ics Sia sv kce asics ia caceae 12— 9.9% 10— 8.3% 

SNE ro hina aks hase eure .. 121-100.0% 





121-100.0% 





1942 Experience Parallels that of 1941 

There were fewer fatal accidents in 
1942, which might at first thought seem 
to represent improvement. However, 
when the rates are computed on a man- 
hour basis the two years were identical. 
Some changes did take place in the dis- 





conclusions as those drawn from the 
1941 report. The same principal ene- 
mies are disclosed by both reports. The 
second report does little more than draw 
the lines of battle more sharply. 
Electric shock or burn accidents 
claimed most of the lives that were lost. 


Of those most occurred in connection 
with line work on poles, with accidents 
in and around stations an important 
second. 

The Committee believes that imme- 
diate and substantial progress can be 
made in reducing the number of such 
accidents. Furthermore the Committee 
believes that this improvement can be 
effected without extensive changes in 
present design, upheavals in work meth- 
ods or expenditures of more than nom- 
inal sums of money. All that is needed 
for substantial progress is greater recog- 
nition of the importance of a few simple 
safe practices, adequately described in 
the references below, and their effective 
introduction into the framework of day 
to day work procedures. 

This stubborn, treacherous enemy, 
ACCIDENTS, has challenged an in- 
dustry which, in its whole remarkable 
history of growth and progress, has 
never been content to remain for long 
in a pexiod of stagnation. Will we per- 
mit our accident curves, once so dynamic 
on the downward side, to sidle sideways 
in the years ahead as they have been do- 
ing over the past few years? 


It is hardly conceivable that managements 
which have solved and are solving the many 
complex problems of the industry should an- 
swer yes to such a question when progress 
depends upon the application of no more 
than a fraction of that same management 
thought, study and well considered action to 
this vital question of accident prevention. 
There can be only one answer when so many 
human lives and the happiness of so many 
are at stake! 


SOME KEYS TO ACTION 


1. Cover Wires and Save Linemen’s Lives 
by G. G. Grieve, Electric Light and Power, 
November, 1941. 

2. Safe Practices Key to Combating Warm 
Weather Electrical Hazards by W. R. Smith 
and D. C. Stewart, EEI BuLieTin, May, 
1942. 

3. A Public Utility Safety Program That 
Brought Results by H. O. Sprinkle, EEI 
BULLETIN, August, 1942. 

4. Experience Points the Way in Accident 
Prevention by D. C. Stewart, EEI BuLetin, 
May, 1943. 

5. Charting the Course in Accident Pre- 
vention by W. T. Rogers, EEI BuLetin, 
February, 1943. 

6. Safety Designed into Substations by the 
Use of Scale Models by J. O. Leslie and D. 
L. Greene, Electric Light and Power, July, 
1943. 

7. Reducing Accidents by W. F. Nimmo, 
EEI Buttetin, July, 1943. 

8. Essential Accident Prevention Measures 
in the Design and Maintenance of Substa- 
tions by H. S. Fitch, EEI BuLtetin, Novem- 
ber, 1943. 
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Electric Capacity 24% Above Demand 


Nation’s Supplies of Power, Found Ample for War Work 
and Civilian Use 


By Thomas P. Swift 
In New York Times, Nov. 21 


MERICA’S electric power and light 
industry is one of the few that is 
having little difficulty in meeting all de- 
mands for war production and civilian 
requirements as well. Since Pearl Har- 
bor there has not been a single instance 
where a major demand for power by a 
war industry has not been met, and as 
our second year of war draws to a close 
the nation’s utilities, both private and 
public, find themselves in the enviable 
position of having a 24 per cent reserve 
capacity. 

According to the latest available fig- 
ures, the peak demand for electric power 
by all of the nation’s consumers aggre- 
gated 39,500,000 kw in October. The 
total installed generating capacity to 
meet this demand, exclusive of the nu- 
merous industrial plants having their 
own power facilities, totaled 49,000,000 
kw, resulting in a “spare” generating 
capacity of 9,500,000 kw, or 24 per cent 
of the peak demand. This country’s in- 
stalled power capacity is now well in 
excess of the generating capacities of the 
Axis countries combined. 


Peak Demand Approaching 


In the next three to four weeks, as is 
customary with the industry, the nation’s 
utilities will reach the point of maximum 
demand for essential war and civilian 
kilowatts. For the current month, No- 
vember, the peak, it is estimated, will 
run between 40,000,000 and 40,500,000 
kw. The December peak demand, or 
the yearly high record, will be approxi- 
mately 41,000,000 kw, according to the 
industry’s leading engineers. 

By the end of the year, however, an 
additional 1,000,000 kw of generating 
capacity are scheduled to be in operation, 
thus bringing the country’s installed ca- 
pacity contributing to the public supply 
to an even 50,000,000 kw. This would 
leave a “spare” capacity of some 9,000,- 
000 kw over peak demand for the month, 
or about 22 per cent—a comfortable 
margin when measured against the dam- 
aging effects of the last year’s bombing 
raids over Germany and the occupied 
countries of Europe. The additional 


1,000,000 kw of capacity scheduled for 
operation before the end of the year wil! 
come from the completion of numerous 
power plants, both public and private, 
throughout the country. 

On a kilowatthour output basis, the 
industry, according to statistics released 
by the Edison Electric Institute, turned 
out 4,482,665,000 in the week ended 
November 13—the official highest thus 
far on record. For the week ended Nov. 
20, preliminary estimates place out- 
put at 4,500,000,000 kwhr, or 19 per 
cent over the same week a year ago. 
With the high peak of the year expected 
for the week starting December 12, the 
industry is anticipating an output of ap- 
proximately 4,600,000,000 kwhr, or 
slightly higher, depending on weather 
conditions. 


Distribution of Power 


The manufacture of planes, ships, 
tanks, guns and materials directly related 
to the war effort currently utilizes about 
70 per cent of the nation’s industrial 
power output, which, in turn, accounts 
for approximately 60 per cent of the 
total electric sales of the utilities. The 


remaining 40 per cent is taken by house- 
holders, commercial establishments and 
miscellaneous users, such as street trac- 
tion properties and municipal street light- 
ing. 

One of the largest consumers of elec- 
tric power in the nation is the electro- 
metallurgical industry. It is estimated 
that this industry will have used some 
35,000,000,000 kwhr this year, con- 
trasted with only 10,000,000,000 kwhr 
in 1940. The aluminum, magnesium, 
electric steel and alloy manufacturers, 
going full blast on war orders, constitute 
the largest individual class of power 
users in the country. 

While frequently in the last five years 
Federal power officials have predicted 
that power shortages were in the offing, 
nothing has happened to date to bear out 
such forebodings. The current power 
conservation program is in no way re- 
lated to a shortage of power-generating 
facilities. 

In formulating the recent “brown- 
out,” or conservation program, J. A. 
Krug, head of the Government’s Office 
of War Utilities, said reassuringly: 

“In the electric utility industry the 
installed generating capacity, together 
with capacity now under construction, is 
ample to meet all foreseeable electric 
needs. It is essential, however, to save 
the use of elctricity wherever possible so 
as to reduce directly or indirectly the 
demands for materials, fuel, transporta- 
tion and manpower.” 





Phooey! 


An editorial in Snap Shots, employee magazine of Georgia Power Company 


HOOEY on all this talk about the 

government power plants being the 
life-savers of America’s war production. 
There’s been plenty of this kind of talk 
since the war began. It comes from prop- 
agandists who want to defend the poli- 
cies which led to the construction of the 
existing plants—so that they can get 
MORE government plants built after 
the war, and even during the war. Such 
statements have been printed frequently 
in innocent newspapers and other publi- 
cations which have been taken in by the 
plausible public power promoters. 

The basic error in all such propagan- 
da is that 85 per cent of America’s power 
supply is produced by the private elec- 
tric companies and only 15 per cent by 


government-owned plants of all kinds. 

Yet, to hear the propagandists, you’d 
think it was the 15 per cent that had 
saved the nation. 

Now we can readily admit that the 
government plants in certain areas are 
producing large chunks of power which 
are going into essential war production. 
Up in Tennessee, to cite a familiar ex- 
ample, very large amounts of TVA pow- 
er are being used to produce aluminum. 
They certainly couldn’t get along with- 
out this power unless somebody else 
could supply it. 

Now that’s the point—unless some- 
body else could supply it. 

There is no shortage of power for war 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Effective Tie-In of Employees and 


Customer Relations Programs 


By Geo. M. Carnes 


Acting Director, Advertising & Personnel Department, 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


Presented before Employee Activities Committee Meeting, Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


FUNDAMENTAL concept in 
A our company’s program is that 
good customer relations begin 
with good employee relations. Digressing 
for a moment, in this talk, the terms, 
“Public Relations” and “Customer Re- 
lations,” will be used interchangeably ; 
for, since we furnish electricity, gas and 
mass transportation to the City of New 
Orleans, practically every member of the 
public is a customer of one or more of 
our services. It is our belief that if there 
is any secret to success in building good 
public relations, it is that you must be- 
gin at home and work from the inside 
out. 

To outsiders, those who work for the 
company are the company. It is they 
who make the company’s reputation. As 
citizens of the community which we 
serve, they are the ablest spokesmen for 
our policies and practices. With good 
relations inside the company, the foun- 
dation for good outside relations is firm- 
ly established. But neither good em- 
ployee nor good customer relations can 
be taken for granted. 

Of course, the first and most essential 
step in any Employee Relations Pro- 
gram is to establish good working condi- 
tions and sound over-all personnel poli- 


cies. But merely living right is not 
enough. People must know you live 
right. And the best way we can think 


of to have the people of this community 
know that we live right is for our em- 
ployees to be convinced that we do; and, 
convinced as well, that it is to their ad- 


vantage to let the public know that we 
do. 


The employee today wants to feel he 
is treated fairly; that he is recognized as 
an individual who contributes to the 
success of the organization of which he 
is a part, and, therefore, is entitled to 
know how the business is getting along. 
This in itself is sufficient reason for 
establishing a program which seeks to 
explain the whys and wherefores of com- 
pany policies to employees. But it is by 
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no means the only reason. <A_ well 
trained, well informed personnel is the 
key to good public relations. From this 
standpoint, our Employee Relations Pro- 
gram has three major objectives: 


1. To sell the employee on the com- 
pany and his job with the company. If 
an employee thinks highly of his com- 
pany, he will invariably reflect that im- 
pression on the outside. 

2. To develop the proper attitude on 
the part of our employees toward the 
public. If an employee has been ade- 
quately trained in the proper methods of 
handling customer contacts—if he real- 
izes the personal advantage of being 
cheerful and courteous, his attitude to- 
ward the public is bound to reflect the 
results of his training. 

3. To furnish our employees with in- 
formation about our company that they, 
in turn, can impart to the public. Em- 
ployees well versed in company policies 
and operations are much more inclined 
to talk about the company to friends 
and acquaintances and thus clear up 
many existing doubts and misunder- 
standings. 

Recently we examined all material 
published to date as part of our Em- 
ployee Information Program and found 
that, with few exceptions, all of it had 
been prepared with one or more of these 
three purposes in view. Our Program, 
in other words, is based upon the con- 
viction that the impressions which our 
people make upon the public result from 
their attitude toward the company, from 
their attitude toward the customer, and 
from their knowledge of company poli- 
cies and operations. 

Our Employee Information Program 
is the basic activity for supplying mem- 
bers of the company with information 
which they can in turn give to the pub- 
lic. At its inception, all employees were 
invited to ask questions about company 
operations and policies; and, after these 
had been collected and analyzed, certain 
subjects were indicated to be of enough 


general interest to warrant issuing a 
series of booklets. 

Meetings to discuss these booklets 
have been held by groups under the di- 
rection of each department in accordance 
with their own schedules, the Advertis- 
ing and Personnel Department acting 
only to coordinate and assist. As meet- 
ings were held on these and other sub- 
jects of general information, questions 
arose which were rerouted through our 
department to those in the company 
properly qualified to answer them. The 
answers were, in turn, sent back for 
reading and discussion at subsequent 
meetings. Every conference leader, as 
well as other key members of the com- 
pany, have been furnished special bind- 
ers in which are kept answers to all ques- 
tions asked in these meetings. This 
routine has been continued as a means 
not only of supplying employees with 
the information they want, but also as a 
source of information from which we 
get many suggestions which guide us in 
the preparation of other material for 
company-wide distribution. 


Our earliest booklets were general in 
nature and attempted to lay the ground- 
work for more specific information in 
the future. They tried to do a selling 
job by pointing out the important role of 
our company in the local community, 
emphasizing our high ideals in regard to 
rendering efficient service, stressing the 
importance of each individual employee 
in the accomplishment of over-all com- 
pany objectives, and enumerating the 
various benefits of employment with 
New Orleans Public Service. These 
booklets in the main sought to develop a 
pride in the company among our em- 
ployees as well as to point out to them 
tangible benefits of their jobs with the 
company; but they also contained cer- 
tain specific information which em- 
ployees could impart to the public. Sub- 
sequent booklets have described in detail 
each of our three services—electricity, 
gas and transportation—paying particu- 
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lar attention to those things with which 
our customers are especially concerned. 

Besides the use of booklets, we found 
that we could produce sound-slide films, 
at quite reasonable cost, that fit extreme- 
ly well into our program. In the early 
part of 1942, it became apparent that a 
sharp and continuing increase in bus and 
street car passengers would soon create 
a transportation problem of no small 
proportion unless certain steps were 
taken. We thought it important that 
the public should understand the nature 
of this problem and how we proposed to 
meet it. We also needed the public’s 
cooperation if staggered hours, selective 
stops, and other such necessary measures 
were to succeed. As one way of getting 
the story to the public, we produced and 
showed a 25-minute sound-slide film to 
all of our employees in regularly sched- 
uled Employee Information meetings. 
This film, called “Let’s Get To Work,” 
emphasized those aspects of the local 
wartime transportation problem with 
which we wanted the people of New 
Orleans to be familiar. The film was 
well received and was given limited ad- 
ditional use before certain civic groups. 

Encouraged by the success of this new 
medium, we have also developed films 
(25 to 30 minutes in length) on our gas 
operations, on the importance of conser- 
vation and salvage, on proper methods 
of working safely, and a film which is 
shown to all new employees at the time 
of their employment entitled, “Things 
You Will Want to Know About Public 
Service.” This film, as well as a booklet 
of the same name, which is given to all 
new employees, seeks in a broad manner 
to accomplish each of our three public 
relations objectives. 


Realizing the usefulness of the com- 
pany’s annual report in conveying sig- 
nificant information, a modified version, 
patterned for employee readership, has 
been published for the past two years. 
This report contains considerable infor- 
mation which we would like our cus- 
tomers to know, since it summarizes the 
vear’s activities and tells of the disposi- 
tion of the year’s total revenue. In ad- 
dition, the report attempts to build up 
the employee’s pride in both his com- 
pany and his own particular job. Praise 
is freely given to all employees for the 
accomplishment of their departments; 
special mention is made of those with 
outstanding records of safety, of years 
of continuous service, etc.; recognition is 
given all members of the company for 
their support of civic and patriotic en- 
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deavors; tribute is paid to fellow- 
employees in the armed forces of our 
country; and considerable emphasis is 
placed on the vital role of our company 
in our nation’s war effort. Thus it may 
be said that the annual report is both 
informative and inspirational and, con- 
sequently, meets two of the objectives 
under consideration. 


Since the beginning of our country’s 
defense program, we have continually 
stressed the fact that the utility indus- 
try is classified as essential to the war 
effort, and have tried to make our em- 
ployees realize that the company, 
through their individual efforts, is mak- 
ing a sizable contribution to the defeat 
of our enemies. Besides the use of book- 
lets and films for this purpose, we have, 
since the beginning of the year, mailed 
several special folders to the homes of 
all our employees in which we have 
frankly discussed specific wartime prob- 
lems facing the company and its employ- 
ees. We have recently inclined quite 
strongly toward the use of the mails to 
distribute informational material to our 
people, since, in many instances by use 
of this method, we can also reach the 
families of our employees. 

One of the most serious concerns in 
employee-management relationship today 
is that of payroll deductions, a matter 
which can cause considerable resentment, 
if not properly understood. When the 
Withholding Tax became effective, a 
special mailing piece was prepared in 
which we attempted to explain the new 
tax, and to make it clear that the com- 
pany acts merely as an agent of the gov- 
ernment in withholding a definitely pre- 
scribed amount of each employee’s earn- 
ings. In connection with the recent 
United Community and War Chest 
Campaign, we again used a mailing piece 
for the dual purpose of voicing an appeal 
for a worthy cause, and at the same 
time trying to eliminate any feeling on 
the part of our employees that they are 
being “pressured” into contributing be- 
yond their individual desires to do so. 
Realizing the continually increasing im- 
portance that payroll deductions have in 
influencing an employee’s attitude to- 
ward his company, it is possible that, at 
some future date, we will see fit to pre- 
pare, in printed form, for distribution to 
all our employees, an explanation of just 
what they are getting in return for the 
various deductions made from their pay- 
checks. 

Obviously the job of selling our em- 
ployees on the fact that they are working 
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for a good company is not as easy today 
as it was a few years ago. We cannot 
claim, as we formerly did, that we pay 
the prevailing scale of wages or better 
for similar work carried on in our oper- 
ating area, since few private businesses 
can compete with the wages paid by war 
industries with huge government con- 
tracts. We believe, however, that we 
still offer important advantages to our 
personnel which are not duplicated by 
war plants. Most important among these 
is stability and security of employment. 
Shortly after the inception of the Na- 
tional Defense Program, we published a 
booklet entitled, ““The Value of our Jobs 
with Public Service,” in which we par- 
ticularly stressed the advantages of job 
stability and security. The material in- 
cluded in this booklet was recently re- 
vised in the light of wartime conditions, 
and incorporated into a booklet entitled 
“What’s Your Job With Public Service 
Worth?” which, in addition to being 
given to all present employees, is now 
given to each new employee as part of 
our induction procedure. As a means of 
maintaining good public relations, we 
believe it highly important today to re- 
peatedly sell our employees on the bene- 
fits of employment with our company. 

With respect to the various booklets 
describing company operations, we, of 
course, have found ourselves talking to 
a parade rather than an audience. We 
have naturally experienced the same ab- 
normal turnover in personnel as have 
other businesses; and have found it no 
longer practical to give every new em- 
ployee a copy of each booklet previously 
issued. 

In order to bring new employees up 
to date, we are preparing two summary 
booklets, the first of which, describing 
company operations, will be given to 
new employees when they have been 
with us for thirty days; the second, de- 
voted to customer service and customer 
relations, to be distributed at the end of 
sixty days’ employment. 


Since, as I stated at the outset, this 
would be a paper dealing with what we 
are doing and why, it seems appropriate 
to give you our thinking on house organs. 
We do not publish a house organ—a 
fact which, we admit, has certain draw- 
backs in an Employee Relations Pro- 
gram. We have felt, on the other hand, 
that anything short of an exceptionally 
good house organ likewise has draw- 
backs. And, since we frankly concede 
that we are not prepared at this time to 
publish an exceptionally good house or- 
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gan, we have preferred to rely on spe- 
cial mailing pieces designed to do a par- 
ticular job when and as needed. 

Future plans of our Employee Infor- 
mation Program contemplate consider- 
able emphasis on supplementary infor- 
mation prepared for discussion meetings 
among supervisory personnel. It is to 
the supervisor that the rank-and-file em- 
ployee looks for information about com- 
pany operations and about policies af- 
fecting both employees and customers. 
The supervisor, moreover, has the re- 
sponsibility of instilling in his particular 
group a realization of the value and 
methods of promoting good customer re- 
lations. He, furthermore, must continu- 
ally keep his people sold on the com- 
pany, at the same time bringing to the 
attention of management the indications 
that he finds, among those under his 
supervision, that certain revisions of poli- 
cy might well be in order. 

Special memoranda to supervisory per- 
sonnel have accompanied the last two 
booklets issued, with supervisors receiv- 
ing personal copies of these booklets a 
few days before the remaining members 
of the company. We have recently pre- 
pared material for a series of three su- 
pervisory personnel conferences; and 
perhaps the titles of the subjects covered 
would be of interest to you. They are: 

1. The Importance of the Position of 
the Supervisor. 

2. Review of the Company’s History, 
Operating Practices and Problems. 

3. The Value of Good Public Rela- 
tions. 

In discussing the value of good public 
relations with our supervisors, we at- 
tempt to show what each individual 
employee. gains through favorable cus- 
tomer opinion, stressing particularly 
that our continued existence as a private 
business may well depend upon what peo- 
ple think of us. Important, too, for our 
supervisors to realize are the advantages 
of private ownership to employees as 
well as to the public. Courteous treat- 
ment, also, is a part of this same story; 


for the way we treat customers today, 


when we are not promoting use of our 
services, will have a definite bearing 
upon our post-war future. Emphasis will 
be placed throughout these meetings on 
the importance of the supervisor in the 
over-all picture—this information being 
given to him so that, by being better in- 
formed on company matters than the 
members of his group, he may be able 
to answer their questions and clear up 
their misunderstandings. 

Future plans contemplate use of bul- 
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letin board posters to stress courtesy to 
customers, proper use of the telephone, 
personal appearance, and other matters 
affecting the relations between employ- 
ees and the public. We believe this can 
be done effectively by a single dominant 
illustration, sometimes in the nature of 
a caricature, accompanied by a brief 
message. 

Our Employee Information Program 
is essentially company-wide in its scope. 
We have, however, upon request, as- 
sisted various departments of the com- 
pany in meeting certain specific training 
problems having a bearing upon our re- 
lations with the public, although this 
program, in general, covers the subject 
of customer relations only in its broad- 
est aspects. Employees, such as trans- 
portation operators, service men, meter 
readers, sales representatives, cashiers, 
application clerks, etc., who have con- 
stant, direct contacts with customers are 
continually trained in the proper meth- 
ods of handling these contacts through 
special departmental training programs. 
Besides our General Induction Proce- 
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dure, each department also has its own 
program for familiarizing new employ- 
ees with things which they should know. 

These are for the most part the things 
which our company does to sell em- 
ployees on their company and their jobs; 
to develop the proper attitude on the 
part of employees toward the public; 
_and to furnish employees with informa- 
tion that they can pass on to the public. 
If our people have a pride in their com- 
pany, treat our customers with the cour- 
tesy and respect that is due them, and 
are well informed, we believe that we 
have established a firm basis for good 
relations with the public we serve. For 
we are firmly convinced that good pub- 
lic relations finds its strongest roots in 
the fertile soil of good employee rela- 
tions. Of course, we try never to lose 
sight of the fact that, as an instrument 
of good will, no employee program can 
be any stronger than the over-all indus- 
trial relations policy of which it is a 
part. It may be lot poorer, but it can’t 
rise above the fundamental character of 
the company itself. 





Phooey! 
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production or any other purpose any- 
where in the United States. There is no 
shortage of power in any section served 
by private companies, far removed from 
the government plants. Take Detroit, 
for instance. If you had to name the 
one single area of war production most 
important to the nation, you would prob- 
ably pick out Detroit. The great manu- 
facturing plants around Detroit manage 
to worry along without benefit of gov- 
ernment electric power; if they have any 
production problems—electric power is 
not one of them. Take the great indus- 
trial center of Buffalo; the steel centers 
of Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngstown, 
and others; the aircraft plants and ma- 
chine shops of New England; the ship- 
yards along the Atlantic coast; Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Wilmington, New 
York, Chicago. These are but a few 
war production centers from a very long 
list of cities and areas that could be 
enumerated. 

In every one, the private electric com- 
panies are providing all of the central 
station service and doing all right at it. 

In certain areas, government power is 
essential to the war plants. But—what 
makes anybody think the private electric 
industry, if it had been allowed to con- 
tinue in business in those areas, would 


have failed to meet its obligation? It has 
not failed in other sections, comprising 
most of the nation, where government 
power is not available. Rather, the 
promptness with which it has met all of 
the enormous requirements of the war 
plants has been one of the brightest epi- 
sodes in the whole war program. Also— 
in the limited areas where government 
plants have taken over the load, it was 
not because the private companies had 
failed to supply enough power. Is there 
any reason to think they would not have 
continued to meet the demand for power 
if they had been let alone? None what- 
ever. 

Right here in Georgia we have the 
Bell bomber plant, one of the two or 
three largest aircraft assembly plants in 
the whole United States—a plant and 
an industry of almost incredible size. 
According to Time magazine, one of the 
three reasons which influenced the Army 
engineers to locate the plant here was 
the adequacy of our electric power. 

Stripped of all the bunk—the state- 
ment can be made that the public power 
plants are producing between one-sixth 
and one-seventh of the total power sup- 
ply. And private companies would have 
supplied that if the government plants 
hadn’t been built. 
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Chemists Vital in Power Station Operation 


By W. A. Lower 


Chemical Laboratory Supervisor, Duquesne Light Company 


Reprinted from Public Service, employee magazine of Philadelphia Company and subsidiary 


NFLATTERING as it may 
seem, I have been asked the 
question—“Why does the Light 

Company need a chemist ?”—dozens of 
times, when people first learned that I 
was a chemist and employed by the Du- 
quesne Light Company. In an industry 
trade-marked by lamp bulbs and motors, 
transmission lines and transformers, the 
idea of a chemist with his test tubes and 
brightly colored soiutions seems pre- 
posterous. 

All of these mechanisms with which 
power companies are so normally associ- 
ated are for only the distribution and 
use of electricity. To make it, there must 
be an unending flow of coal, water, and 
oil, and it is with these materials that 
the chemist is primarily concerned. Con- 
tinuity of operation and efficient per- 
formance depend as much on their care- 
ful selection and proper conditioning as 
the maintenance of an adequate supply. 
Furthermore, the service life of equip- 
ment may be determined largely by the 
kind and quality of the metal used in its 
making. These materials are so signifi- 
cant in power generation that the Du- 
quesne Light Company has twenty-two 
employees whose full time is given to 
their analysis and control. Trained per- 
sonnel, assigned to each of the several 
power stations, make the necessary tests 
for regulating day-to-day performance. 
Final control is exercised from the cen- 
tral laboratory in Manchester, where 
pertinent problems are constantly being 
investigated by technically trained chem- 
ists, chemical engineers, metallurgists 
and a bacteriologist. 


Raw Materials for Electricity 


For every kilowatt-hour of electricity 
that is made, approximately one pound 
of coal must be burned, ten pounds of 
steam worked to exhaustion, and 
roughly a hundred gallons of water de- 
toured from the river into the power 
plant and out again. In terms of the 
total electrical needs of the Pittsburgh 
district, the coal burned in a year would 
fill a train reaching from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia, and the total water di- 
verted to the several stations would 
equal approximately one-half the normal 


companies 


summer-time flow of the 
River at the Point. 

Coal and water are the raw materials 
for electricity. The coal is burned in 
boilers under forced draft where as 
much as twenty tons an hour are con- 
sumed at white heat in a single furnace. 
The steam, at temperatures up to 950° 
Fahrenheit, enters what resembles a 
giant windmill, called a turbine, with 
such velocity that once inside it foments 
a hurricane far worse than any Nature 
ever produced, and turns the generator 
at speeds such that, if released, it would 
roll from New York to San Francisco 
in four hours. While it takes less than 
a second for the steam to pass through 
the twenty-some blade-wheels of this fly- 
ing windmill, it comes out a completely 
spent vapor, fit only to be condensed and 
returned to the boiler to repeat its la- 
bors. Exhausting into a closed shell, the 
vapors are quickly reduced to the liquid 
state on the cold surfaces of some 10,000 
small copper alloy tubes through which 
huge floods of river water are constantly 
circulated. 


Allegheny 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Coal has become the principal fuel in 
the generation of electrical power be- 
cause of its abundance and low cost. 
Composed of combustible matter, ash 
and water, its quality is determined by 
the relative amounts of the three con- 
stituents. In general, high heating value 
is associated with low ash and vice versa. 
The domestic consumer, unable to mea- 
sure quality except by the amount of 
ashes he must carry from the basement, 
thinks largely of how much it costs to 
heat his house. The power plant oper- 
ator is no different. More heating value 
per pound of fuel means lower costs in 
generating electricity, and, when burn- 
ing as much as 6000 tons in a day, he 
wants to squeeze out the very last bit of 
the heat. He needs to know how much 
heat there is in his coal and how much 
he gets out, and here the chemist enters 
the picture. Only an analysis of the 
coal, boiler refuse and stack gases, will 
answer his questions. With these data 
he has both a measure of energy input 
and combustible loss in the determina- 


tion and control of plant efficiency, and 
a basis for contract purchase specifica- 
tions. 

To get the most out of his fuel, the 
operator must know also how well it 
will burn. Both the design and operation 
of his boiler are determined in part by 
the type of coal to be used. Although 
the amount may vary markedly, nor- 
mally a third of it is volatile matter 
which vaporizes as soon as the coal gets 
hot. Loss of these constituents, like 
that indicated by the black soot so often 
observed on the snow in residential dis- 
tricts, cannot be tolerated. Furthermore, 
the ash may render a coal unfit for ser- 
vice in spite of the fact that the actual 
amount present may be very low. Quite 
often its melting point is such that at 
the high furnace temperatures (approxi- 
mately 2200° Fahrenheit), it fuses and 
forms huge clinkers that entrap consid- 
erable amounts of unburned fuel- and 
seriously complicate ash handling prob- 
lems. Finally, the size of the coal is also 
significant. If disregarded, improperly 
sized particles may be blown from the 
fuel bed or furnace while still a sticky 
mass of unburned fuel and adhere to 
either the sidewall or steam generating 
tubes, where they form slag deposits. 
Such formations greatly retard heat 
transfer through the tube walls and, in 
severe cases, seriously obstruct the gas 
passages. 

To get his full money’s worth out of 
the coal, the power plant operator must 
know all its characteristics, and these 
can be determined only by laboratory 
tests. Without this information, he is 
totally in the dark about what he gets 
or what it will do; with it, he can choose 
what he buys and operate his boilers to 
obtain the most from what he has. 

The first step in the analysis of coal 
is sampling. The amount used in the 
laboratory for each determination is ap- 
proximately one thimbleful. Compared 
to the whole mass from which it was 
taken, this small amount is like a cupful 
of water from a fair-sized swimming 
pool, yet it must be fully representative 
of all the coal. With a material whose 
many pieces don’t even look alike, this 
is not easy. In our stations it is accom- 
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plished by automatic equipment which 
grabs small portions of the coal at fre- 
quent intervals from the conveyor belt 
on which it enters the station, grinds, 
mixes and divides it until only a quart 
remains. Further crushing, mixing and 
dividing in a scientific manner in the 
laboratory provides the small portion 
for analysis. Its particle size is such that 
all of it will pass through a sieve having 
3600 openings to the square inch. 

With this sample the heating value, 
the percentage of moisture, volatile mat- 
ter, sulfur and ash are accurately estab- 
lished. Other properties like coal parti- 
cles size and grindability or ash fusion 
temperature are determined on special 
samples from time to time as needed. 


Water for Steam Power Plants 


Aside from the small amounts used 
for sanitary services, the water for steam 
power plants is needed for cooling pur- 
poses and the generation of steam. The 
quantities required are so great that an 
adequate supply largely determines plant 
location. In spite of its abundance, the 
characteristics of water from all natural 
sources—in our case, the Allegheny and 
Ohio Rivers—are such, however, that 
none of it is completely satisfactory for 
use. It is heavily polluted with both dis- 
solved and suspended solids, and usually 
contains millions of living plants and 
animals of microscopic size, known as 
bacteria. 

To make this water fit for drinking 
and sanitary use, it must be chemically 
treated and filtered to remove the sus- 
pended solids and chlorinated to kill the 
disease-producing germs. In all of our 
stations it is also softened to remove 
those hardness constituents—calcium 
and magnesium—that make the well- 
known ring on the bathtub. Besides the 
daily analyses made by the chemist in 
regulating the amount of treatment and 
the chlorine dosage, samples of the 
water are subjected also to bacteriologi- 
cal tests to assure its fitness for use. 

When employed for cooling purposes, 
water containing all these solid contami- 
nants and bacterial organisms, if un- 
treated, will form deposits on the heat 
transfer surfaces and materially de- 
crease the efficiency of the equipment; 
furthermore, it is corrosive. Since the 
amount of water used for cooling is ex- 
tremely large—many. times that for all 
other purposes combined—filtration and 
involved chemical treatment are not 
feasible. In our plants, therefore, we 
use corrosion-resistant copper alloys in 
fabricating the condensing equipment, 
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and simply add chlorine to the water to 
“kill the bugs.’”’ The deposits otherwise 
experienced are due largely to the bac- 
teria which attach themselves to the 
metal surfaces, multiply rapidly in the 
warm environment, and thus form a 
slimy mass that ensnares the suspended 
solids carried in the water. By regu- 
lating this treatment with strict chemi- 
cal control tests, costly tube cleanings 
are avoided and savings of many thou- 
sands of dollars a year are effected. 
More involved treatment is employed in 
only those few cases where the demands 
are limited and operating conditions 
necessitate a purer water. 


Saving the Boiler Metal 


If the river water with all its solid 
matter were admitted to a boiler, evapo- 
ration at rates sometimes as great as 
500,000 pounds an hour would quickly 
convert it to a thick, muddy fluid and 
deposit scale on the tube surfaces. This 
scale, much like the familiar incrusta- 
tions in a tea kettle, produces enormous 
heat losses when only of paper thickness, 
and, when somewhat thicker, causes the 
tube to overheat, lose strength and fail. 

Twenty years ago scale was accepted 
as a necessary evil, and every few weeks 
the boiler was taken out of service and 
cleaned mechanically. Today that is no 
longer necessary. The chemist treats the 
water before it enters the boiler, and 
then further treats it when inside so that 
the boiler runs year in and year out and 
remains clean. Without such control, 
the high pressure, high capacity units 
like those at the Phillips Power Station 
would not have been possible. 

With all of its costliness and incon- 
venience, scale, however, has been the 
lesser of two evils. When oxygen from 
the air or acid chemicals enter the boiler, 
the metal is quickly corroded, the action 
taking place at a much faster rate at the 
elevated temperatures than the rusting 
with which we are normally familiar. 
While some of the corrosion is general 
throughout the boiler, much of it is lo- 
calized, causing pits, which eventually 
make holes in the tube walls, and the 
failure of just one tube renders the 
whole boiler useless until repaired. The 
corrective measures tried have been 
many, including a costly procedure for 
painting all water-wetted surfaces of the 
boiler. Eventual control was found in 
the maintenance of definite chemical 
conditions in the boiler water at all 
times. 

With water that varies as much and 
as fast as that from the river, constant 


ey 
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vigilance is required to assure the proper 
chemical control. The chemists assigned 
to the various stations must make care- 
ful analyses at least once each day be- 
fore prescribing the amount of chemicals 
to be used in clarifying and softening 
the water and then check it after treat- 
ment; evaporator performance is de- 
pendent on the maintenance of pre- 
scribed chemical conditions; and to assure 
the elimination of oxygen from boiler 
feed water numerous samples from the 
complicated condensate system are an- 
alyzed daily. To regulate his boiler 
water quality, the chemist must know 
all the symptoms of his patient and pre- 
scribe accordingly, and then further 
diagnose the case to make sure his treat- 
ment was correct. 


Floating Power 


Next in importance to coal and water 
in the mind of the power plant operator 
is oil. With moving machinery parts 
that slide past each other at speeds up to 
150 miles an hour, only excellent lubri- 
cation can prevent a premature death 
for the equipment. With the progres- 
sively heavier loads, greater speeds and 
higher temperatures, lubrication has be- 
come an art since man first smeared ani- 
mal fat—the only grease he had—on the 
hubs of his wagon wheels. 

To prevent friction every bearing sur- 
face must be separated from its counter- 
part by a distinct and unbroken film of 
oil that actually carries the load. If the 
oil is too thin, it is squeezed out; if it is 
too heavy, it won’t flow. As a result 
there is now a specific lubricant for 
every combination of load, speed and 
temperature. The type to be used is nor- 
mally prescribed by the machine de- 
signer, but seeing that it conforms to 
specifications is a major duty of the 
chemist. 

Once in service it is immediately ex- 
posed to a host of conditions that tend 
to impair its quality. It is inevitable 
that eventually it becomes contaminated 
with water and dust particles. Being an 
unstable material, it is readily oxidized, 
particularly at higher temperatures, with 
the resultant formation of acid constit- 
uents. Collectively, these contaminents 
diminish its value as a lubricant, scratch 
the bearing surfaces, corrode the bear- 
ings, governor parts, piping, etc., and in 
general foul the system. While chemi- 
cals can now be added which inhibit the 
tendency to oxidize and provide the oil 
with added capacity for preventing cor- 
rosion when water is present, frequent 
tests must be made in the laboratory to 
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determine the viscosity, water, and sedi- 
ment content, acidity, water retention 
characteristics, rust-preventing quality, 
and a host of other properties pertinent 
to its use. On the basis of such data, 
light oil like that in a turbine, where a 
single system may require as much as 
2700 gallons, is often reconditioned to 
remove the water, sediment, and some 
of the acid constituents. 


Quenching the Arc 


Power plant uses of oil are not by any 
means limited to lubrication, however. 
Because of its excellent insulating prop- 
erties, it serves as the cooling fluid in 
the many transformers which operate at 
potentials up to 66,000 volts; in the 
high voltage switches, known as circuit 
breakers, it quenches the arc which in- 
evitably develops when currents of such 
magnitude are interrupted. 

In these applications the oil property 
of primary interest is the dielectric 
value-resistance to the flow of electric 
currents. Obviously this resistance must 
always appreciably exceed that necessary 
to withstand any voltage to which the 
equipment might be subjected. Contrary 
to common notion, oil and water do mix 
—to a degree—and water is sometimes 
a good conductor. The oil must be dry, 
therefore, and conditioned in manner 
such that its capacity to absorb moisture 
is reduced to a minimum. Like turbine 
oil, that for dielectric purposes is also 
easily oxidized. Since the oxidation prod- 
ucts increase the water retention char- 
acteristics and, in advanced stages, form 
sludge deposits which interfere with effi- 
cient cooling, stability is most important. 
In addition the oil must have excellent 
flow properties over a wide range of 
temperatures since much of this equip- 
ment is exposed to the weather. 

To assure high standards of quality, 
detailed laboratory tests are made on 
every shipment of new oil, and all that 
in some 1400 transformers is subjected 
to careful analysis at fixed intervals. 
When test data indicate that the oil is 
no longer fit for service, it is recondi- 
tioned. With the control provided by 
the laboratory, its quality is improved 
sufficiently that it approximates that of 
new oil. In the four years that current 
reconditioning methods have been used, 
some 250,000 gallons have been re- 
claimed. 


Metals for Power Plants 
Selecting equipment for power plants 
is somewhat like buying shoes for a boy 
—both must be able to take it. In addi- 
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tion to resisting the stresses developed, 
much of it must withstand the wear and 
tear of abrasive materials or corrosive 
fluids. The choice of metals is further 
complicated by the high speeds and ex- 
treme temperatures. 

Besides having the right composition, 
the metal must be properly conditioned 
also. Strength, hardness, elasticity and 
many of its other properties are largely 
determined by the heat treatment when 
it was rolled or cast. 

Finding the proper material is largely 
a matter of knowing the cause for fail- 
ures. From detailed metallurgical 
studies made in our laboratories of the 
various copper alloys used in condensers, 
there are available to the construction 
engineers and operators complete _his- 
tories of the tubes used in each unit. On 
the basis of these data, all tube purchases 
are now made on rigid specifications 
relative to composition, size and quality 
and the tubes are inspected by our own 
metallurgists prior to shipment. Similar 
case histories have been prepared for tur- 
bine blades from which probable service 
life can be predicted. At every turbine 
overhaul outage each blade is inspected 
individually fe: cracks since one broken 
blade in the windmill can wreck many 
others and cause damage worth many 
thousands of dollars. Boiler tubes, bear- 
ing metal, etc., are all carefully selected 
according to well defined metallurgical 
specifications. 

When equipment failures are experi- 
enced, the cause can frequently be deter- 
mined only by metallurgical examina- 
tion. Many times the metal is not at 
fault ; sometimes the design was bad, the 
construction work faulty, or the oper- 
ating practices not the best. Helping to 
distinguish between these possible causes 
is probably the basic function of our 
metallurgists. 

Another very significent phase of his 
work is welding. Arc welding is used 
more and more in both the initial instal- 
lation and renewal of power plant pip- 
ing and equipment. In many cases the 
welded joints are subject to both high 
pressures and temperatures, hence they 
must be of good quality. To maintain 
high standards of workmanship, samples 
prepared by each of the Power Stations 
Department welders are tested annually 
in the laboratory and new types of 
welding rods, fluxes and methods of use 
are frequently investigated. 

es * * 


“Why does the Light Company need 
a chemist?” For this oft-repeated ques- 
tion my answers are usually pretty much 
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as given here. Time and space forbid 
more than mention of steam quality, 
paints, cleaning compounds and meth- 
ods, solvents, ash and gas analysis, and a 
host of other problems, all of which are 
under continual investigation. Not only 
is the problem studied, it is recorded, 
From our well-equipped photographic 
dark room come pictures that vary from 
the greatly reduced image of a giant tur- 
bine to the highly magnified—1000 
times—grain structure of a piece of 
metal. 

As in most industries today, the chem- 
ist has played an important role in the 
development of better bethods for gen- 
erating electricity. He has helped make 
it a safer industry; he has aided in 
lowering costs; and, last but not least, 
his efforts have resulted in fewer service 
interruptions. Truly, here again we hav: 
“Better Living Through Chemistry.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
CABLE OPERATION, 1941 


EEI Pub K-6. A report of the Committee 
on Power Distribution, Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies and the Transmis- 
sion and Distribution Committee, Edison 
Electric Institute. 22 pages. Price 60¢ to 
members and their employees; $1.50 to non- 
members in U.S.A.; $1.65 to foreign coun- 
tries. 


ONTINUING the policy initiated 

with the report published last year, 
the present report combines the essential 
features of the cable operation studies 
previously carried on separately by the 
Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies and Edison Electric Institute 
Committees. The number of contribu- 
tors this year (17) is one less than that 
reported last year. 

For the third consecutive year the to- 
tal cable trouble rate for paper-insulated, 
duct lay cable has been constant at 6.9. 
There was an increase in the failure rate 
from 4.7 to 5.1, which was offset in the 
total trouble rate by a decrease in the 
removal rate. 

No outstanding change in the joint 
trouble or component rates occurred dur- 
ing 1941. 

The total trouble rate for potheads 
decreased from 3.1 to 2.9, continuing 
the downward trend of the past four 
years. The failure rate of 0.9 is the low- 
est of the past seven years. 


TURBINES, CONDENSERS, FEED- 
WATER HEATERS, 1942 

EEI Pub K-7. A report of the Prime 
Movers Committee, Edison Electric Institute. 
9 pages. Price 25¢ to member companies 
and their employees; 65¢ to non-member 
companies in U.S.A.; 75¢ to foreign coun- 
tries. 
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Financial and Operating Statistics of REA 


HE following statistics have been 
derived from the recent annual 
report of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration: “Allotment, Construction, 
Operating and Financial Statistics of 
REA-Financed Systems—December 31, 


of the REA systems in operation was 
$364,324,196. This averages about $964 
per mile of line and compares with a sim- 
ilar figure of $900 for 1941. If the reve- 
nue per mile is $128.50, as is shown by 
Table II, it would indicate a turnover 





TABLE I.—INCOME STATEMENT—ALL REA FINANCED SysTEMS—CALENDAR YEAR 1942 








CS EE eee eens ae pice Mae, one eae .» + $46,927,322 
Operating Expenses 

Power Purchased .......... ere ee 

Dperaens PRYFON 2... cose ee emerensnsnses 7,062,530* (note) 

General Expenses ............ Bite 5,684,122 

Insurance, Taxes, Miscellaneous.................. 2,336,438 26,870,719 
Operating Income ....... SN eC ERT ee te eer ae Ce eee ee .. $20,056,603 
Non-operating TMcoMmic, Et... 5.0... 6668 c eek. sin te as eeee sna tse cdewes sane 201,078 
Sit ire MIGEONE TDEBPRCIRONOIA 5.6... .<0s:000:0-2% deur so n0 belo eae chines $20,257,681 
Interest 

Due and Payable........ ...» $ 6,580,520 

Accumulated but not due............... 2,203,742 8,784,262 
Mat Enonine. Mekote TPEDPCUIAGON: 65.6586 ac ink se ode seee ened. oder awww drei $11,473,419 





* This applies to operating enterprises only and does not include the administrative expenses of the REA 
itself, which were $3,462,875 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. (U. S. Budget for 1944, page A48.) 

Note: The REA shows “‘funds advanced” at the end of 1942 as $364,324,196. The average for the 
year would be about $350,000,000. 





= ———— == ————— == —S=S==== See 





of capital only once in 7% years, which 
is insufficient to maintain an adequate 
amount for depreciation after operating 
expenses have been provided for. This 
is emphasized by the ratio figures which 
indicate only 2.68 customers per mile. 


Comparison with Private Lines 


Statistical Bulletin No. 10 of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute gives the total 
sales and revenues for all farms east of 
the 100 Meridian, which is done so that 
the effect of low-cost, high-usage irriga- 
tion pumping will not distort the picture 
of farm electrification. The averages are 
shown in Table III in comparison with 
comparable figures for the REA from 
Table II]. The EEI totals (which in- 
clude REA) imply a higher use of elec- 
tricity at lower rates where the farms 
are served by private companies. 

Table IV shows the REA operating 
statistics for each individual 


WMC. 


state.— 








1942. Table I shows total for United 
States according to page VII of the re- 
port. 








TABLE II.—STATISTICS OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, CALENDAR YEAR 1942 
ALL REA-FINANCED Power Systems (INCLUDING TVA AND PRIVATE COMPANIES) 





The report does not show charges for 


Energized Systems 


Bese : laa: Date Miles No. Consumers Per Mile 

depreciation, but, if depreciation is taken June 1936 400 693 1.73 
at the rate set by the TVA for its dis- June 1937 8,000 19,611 2.45 

lg ’ June 1938 41,736 104,528 2.50 
tribution lines, (3.91 per cent) the ac- nantes anne 75.914 a OS te: 
crued depreciation during 1942 is $13,- June 1939 115,230 268,000 2.33 
685,000, which leaves the undertaking December 1939 174,616 tees mere 
a June 1940 232,978 549,604 2.36 
In the red by $2,212,000. On a total December 1940 ee rye ge 
fixed capital of $350,000,000, the inter- June 1941 307,769 779,561 2.53 
est charges of $8,784,262 constitute only December 1941 348,062 902,266 2.59 

i 2 littl June 1942 369,129 981,193 2.65 
2.51 per cent, which is but ~ — Fcsuther 2008 378,015 1,012.284 2.68 
] t be - os 

_ the en of money Mn he 3 ene Consumption of Electricity 

yeumary = Compares with the = ™ Calendar Avg.Miles Avg. No. of Per Per 
cent required for interest and principal Year of Line Consumers Kwhr. Sold Consumer Revenues Kwhr 
repayments under the original 20 year 1938* 47,250 MINE is dsaliicaes a 
inestingsion lon 1939* 122,000 yi ch Pe eee. sie tersera ea > 
en a 1940** 225,000 550,000 435,000,000 790 23,500,000 5.40¢ 

Note also the charges for “insurance, 1941 307,000 780,000 724,384,550 929 35,022,071 4.83 
taxes and miscellaneous” are only 5 per 1942 365,000 965,000 1,150,536,000 1,192 46,927,000 4.08 


cent of revenues, compared with more * Interpolated from table above. 


than 25 per cent for private companies. 


** Approximate figures; interpolated from report for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1941. 





If this latter figure were used, the REA 


systems would have paid in taxes and in- Calendar 


Average Ratios for Recent Years 


Customers Kwhr per Revenue Revenue 
surance about $12,000,000 in place of ried ee Bi yam tyr 
the $2,336,438 shown on the above in- 1941 2.54 2'360 44.90 114.00 
come statement. It might, however, be 1942 2.64 3,152 48.63 128.50 
pointed out that the great majority of === — SSS 














REA systems would have shown con- 





tinued deficits if proper charges for de- 


preciation had been made and so would All Farms East of 100 Meridian 


: 2 3 Kwhr per Average Revenue 
not be liable for Federal income or ex- Customer Annual Bill per Kwhr 
cess profits taxes. 1,239 $48.07 3.88¢ 


At the end of 1942 the fixed capital 


TABLE III.—SALES AND REVENUES—FARM SERVICE 1942 


All R.E.A. Lines 


Kwhr per Average Revenue 
Customer Annual Bill per Kwhr 
1,192 $48.63 4.08¢ 
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Table IV. Operating Statistics of R.E.A. Systems, 1942 
Derived from reports of the Rural Electrification Administration 
a--w=-Dec él, 1942 eS See Pte SPSS lS SSCS ~Year 1942----- Sa ae - 
Customers 
iles er KWH iva No. — ‘ Gross Avg per 
Li Number Mile Billed ustomers ear evenues 

us (a) 377-823 T0123 204 3.68 1,060,181,995 957,275 1,108 $46,401,597 4.38¢ 
Alabama 9,875 31,549 3.2 32,088, 582 28,945 1,109 1,140,555 3,55 
Arizona 620 1,248 2.9 3,447,955 1,188 2,900* 112,809 3,27 
Arkansas 9,013 24,366 2.7 13, 734, 968 21,496 639 865,827 6,30 
California 1,464 4,186 2.9 6,870, 309 4,002 1,717* 190,439 2.77 
Colorado 5,397 11,722 2.2 17,363, 342 11,071 1,559* 724,711 4.20 
Connecticut 0 @) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Delaware 985 2,830 2.9 2,422, 332 2,758 877 144,976 5,99 
Florida 3,636 9,478 2.6 7,433,413 8,285 897 373,657 5.03 
Georgia 20,488 62,819 3.1 49,275, 850 60, 707 812 2,146,395 4,35 
Idaho 2,925 6,188 2.1 5,562,084 6,035 922 348,368 6,27 
Illinois 19,140 48,707 2.5 46,458, 863 46,540 998 2,578,325 5,55 
Indiana 21,861 67,541 3.1 56, 849, 631 65,179 872 2,963,457 5.21 
Iowa 23,481 §3,613 2.2 67,952,472 50,472 1,346 3,204,577 4,74 
Kansas 9,302 16,236 1.7 13,149,190 15,031 875 799,247 6,08 
Kentucky 12,543 40,550 3.2 27,485,929 35,994 764 1,547,160 5.63 
Louisiana (a) 5,371 14,640 2.7 9,556,460 13, 005 734 570,855 5.97 
Maine 383 1,020 2.7 469, 306 864 543 35,120 7.49 

Maryland 1,686 4,384 2.6 3, 389, 500 3,607 940 206, 356 

Massachusetts 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Michigan 9,465 29,934 3.2 24,572, 846 29,059 846 1,224,338 4,98 
Minnesota 26,510 55,640 2.1 62,298,033 52,160 1,194 3,400,341 5.46 
Mississippi 13,135 42,223 3,2 40,058, 228 42,229 949 1,573,479 3.92 
issouri 6,978 38,778 2.3 47,179,966 36,067 1,308 1,887,606 5,24 
Montana 3,022 6,885 2.3 7,984,196 6,674 1,196 430,796 5,40 
Nebraska 10, 233 17,968 1.7 23,789, 848 16,765 1,419 1,015,785 4.27 
Nevada 112 425 3.8 1, 586, 083 421 3,719* 43,568 2.74 
New Hampshire 1,373 2,643 1.9 1,218,778 2,462 495 91,249 7,49 
New Jersey’ 410 1,392 3,4 1,376, 845 1,290 1,067 67,663 4.91 
New Mexico 1,240 2,354 1.9 4,700,264 2,176 2,160* 159,001 3,38 
New York 1,390 6,400 4,6 0 6,060 O « 0 0 
No Carolina 11,516 36,033 3.1 31,005, 368 35,049 885 1,309,504 4,23 
North Dakota » 761 5,431 2.0 9,203, 259 4,814 1,912 361,399 3,93 
Ohio 16,852 51,007 3,0 44,185,092 49,407 894 2,344,316 5,31 
Oklahoma 11,256 22,354 2.0 16,905,987 Sigurt 791 1,077,706 6.38 
Oregon 2,312 6,707 2.9 8,551,218 5,720 1,495 306,572 3,58 
Pennsylvania 9,163 27,327 3.0 21,498,911 26, 307 817 1,216,149 5,66 
Rhode Island 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
So Carolina 10,077 29,298 269 18, 478, 849 27,720 667 958,066 5,18 
South Dakota 2,152 3,715 1,8 3,006, 739 3,324 905 193,423 6,43 
Tennessee 10,933 67,625 6.2 161,105,133 61,863 2,604 3,078,291 1,91 
Texas 37,046 80,527 242 63,150, 434 77,628 814 3,398,613 5,38 
Utah 636 2,099 3.3 1,108, 727 1,930 574 79,272 7.16 
Vermont 902 2,107 2.3 1,474,405 1,798 820 91,410 6,20 
Virginia 8,402 23,474 2.8 21,713, 267 22,655 959 1,055,987 4,86 
Washington 5,395 11,027 2.0 14,116, 365 10,338 1,365 633,383 4,49 
West Virginia 430 1,246 2,9 685,355 1,217 563 40,580 5,92 
Wisconsin 13, 784 32,266 2.3 60, 592,560 30,863 1,963 2,105,178 3,47 
berg 2,025 4,365 2.2 4,644, 446 4,093 1,136 258,096 5,56 
Alaska 92 465 5.1 166,365 232 1,716 18,131 10.90 
Virgin Islands 51 492 9.6 414,242 398 1,041 28,861 6.97 


(a) Excluding one line serving ore large industrial customer. 


Irrigation pumping involved, 
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Thomas Bragg 


HOMAS BRAGG, vice-president 

and director of the Alabama Power 
Co., and widely known throughout Ala- 
bama as a business and civic leader, died 
on October 30 in Houston, Tex., after 
an operation for acute appendicitis per- 
formed on October 17. He was 62 years 
of age. Mr. Bragg was married on Oc- 
tober 16 to the former Mary Pryor 
Prowell, Richmond, Tex., and his sud- 
den illness prevented a planned honey- 
moon trip to Mexico City. 

A native of Camden, Ala., and a grad- 
uate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Mr. Bragg was a professor at Auburn 
and faculty manager of athletics for 
many years. In 1920 he became asso- 
ciated with Alabama Power Co. and 
later became vice-president and director 
of the company. 

At the time of his death he was chair- 
man of the Alabama State Salvage Com- 
mittee, a director of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce and of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Alabama. 


L. L. Elden 


R. LEONARD L. ELDEN, 75, 

retired head of the electrical engi- 
neering department, Boston Edison Co., 
and president of the Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Companies in 1918-19, 
died at the Tobey Hospital, Wareham, 
Mass., on October 21. He was born 
in Buxton, Me., and entered the employ 
of the then Massachusetts Electric Pow- 
er Co., Boston, in 1885. Three years 
later, when this organization was ab- 
sorbed by the Merchants Light & Power 
Co., Boston, he was placed in charge of 
electrical: station equipment, a position 
which he soon filled with the newly 
formed Boston Electric Light Co. When 
that utility was acquired by the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton Mr. Elden became superintendent of 
the electrical engineering department 
and ultimately technical adviser to the 
general superintendent, the late W. H. 
Atkins. 

Dr. Elden retired in 1932 after 47 
vears of distinguished service to the util- 
ity industry, during which he had been 
on many committees of the NELA 
and ATEE, and also a committee mem- 
ber of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission and American Engineering 
Standards Committee. His contributions 
to the electrical field also included the 
invention of a composite type air circuit 
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breaker, oil circuit breaker and other oil 
breaker switches. The honorary degree 
of doctor of science was conferred upon 


him by Tufts College in 1929. 





Samuel H. Taylor 


AMUEL H. TAYLOR, retired sec- 
retary of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association, died October 18, in Oak- 
land, Calif. Mr. Taylor had served 56 
years in the industry at the time of his 
retirement from that position on July 1, 
1930. In 1884 he was sent to Sacra- 
mento, Calif., by the Thomson-Houston 
Company to set up and demonstrate 25- 
light series arc street lighting circuits. In 
1890 he equipped and supplied the San 
Jose & Santa Clara Railway, which he 
later joined. He became associated with 
Rieger & Atwater, Inc., jobbers of rail- 
way supplies, in 1897, and headed its 
successor, the Electric Railway & Manu- 
facturers Supply Co., until 1920, when 
it became a part of the Westinghouse 
company. In 1920 he was appointed sec- 
retary of the Pacific Coast Electrical As- 
sociation. He was one of the oldest 
members of the San Francisco Electric 
Club and widely known in California 
electrical circles. 


John Cl Renee 


OHN G. LEARNED), vice-president 
of the Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, Chicago, died of a heart 
attack, on October 23, at the age of 64. 
Mr. Learned was born in Chicago 
and was graduated from Chicago Law 
School in 1902. He began his career in 
the public utility field in 1898 with the 
Chicago Telephone Co., now the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. On leaving that 
company, two years later, he became a 
salesman for the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. In 1905, he resigned from the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. to join the North 
Shore Electric Co. as general contract 
agent, where he remained until 1911, 
when the company became a part of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 
At that time he was made general con- 
tract agent for the northern and west- 
ern divisions and the following year was 
appointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the company in charge of the commer- 
cial, advertising and right-of-way de- 
partments. Later he became commercial 
and new-business manager. It was in 
1923 that he assumed the duties of vice- 
president. 
During his association with the Chi- 
cago utility Mr. Learned was active in 
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the affairs of the old National Electric 
Light Association, having served as 
chairman of the committee on electric 
service in rural districts, as first chair- 
man of its lighting sales bureau, chair- 
man of the commercial section and as a 
member of that section’s executive com- 
mittee and chairman of its membership 
committee. In the course of his career 
Mr. Learned contributed a number of 
valuable papers and articles to the com- 
mercial literature of the electrical indus- 
try. 





Code for Pressure Piping 


S A RESULT of the recommenda- 
tions of the ASA Subcommittee on 
Scope and Intent of the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Code for Pressure Piping, 
B31, two new special subcommittees are 
being appointed to function under the 
procedure of Sectional Committee B31. 
One of these subcommittees will formu- 
late requirements for instrument piping, 
the other will develop quality factors for 
castings and working stresses for steel 
castings, forgings, plate, and bars, all for 
inclusion in the American Standard 
Code for Pressure Piping, ASA 
B31.1-1942. 

It has been recognized for some time 
that present code requirements and 
standards for instrument piping are not 
sufficiently complete to provide adequate 
assurance of the safety of such piping 
systems. The new subcommittee to han- 
dle this assignment will consist of mem- 
bers of Sectional Committee B31 selected 
from the subcommittees that developed 
each section of the code representing the 
several types of piping, together with 
representatives of interested manufac- 
turers. 

The second subcommittee is being 
formed in accordance with a recommen- 
dation made by the recently appointed 
Joint Conference Committee on Piping 
Codes and Standards, and endorsed by 
the Subcommittee on Scope and Intent. 
This subcommittee’s assignment will 
consist of two parts: (1) the formula- 
tion of working stresses for steel cast- 
ings, forgings, plate, and bars for use in 
designing special fittings, which are not 
intended for application, however, to ex- 
isting standard designs; (2) the develop- 
ment of rules for casting quality factors 
which will be applicable only to design 
of special castings. 

Both of these subcommittees will be 
asked to develop their recommendations 
in the form of rules and tables similar 
to like data contained in the A.S.M.E. 
Boiler Construction Code. 
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E.E.I. PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICE MATERIAL 


(Prices include transportation in U. S. only. j 
may be placed for a specified number of copies of reports of various committees 
as issued, to be shipped to one address.) 


Payable in United States Currency—Postage Stamps Not Acceptable 


Please order by number shown before title. 


Accounting and Statistical 


Non 
Members Members 


Accounting 
Digest of Authoritative Opinions of 
the Definition of Original Cost 
(Includjng Appendix on “Prudent 
Investment’”’”) 1938 .....-ceeceee 
Proceedings 1942 Meeting of Gas and 
Electric Accountants ...........- 
Proceedings—-National Accounting 
Conferences 
Complete -? Conference a 
a . ro _ 1940 
= sad 3rd - 1939 
oP “ and - 1938 
by Groups Yeariy— 
Classification of Accounts ..... 
Customer’s Relation ........... 
DOnreCiatan  o.c.ccciccesvccocses 


Plant Accounting and Records.. 
Purchasing Stores & Transporta- 
tion 
General Sessions ....... seeeeee 
Summary of Definitions Covering De- 
preciation and Related Terms 1939. 
Statistical 


Electric ec and Power Industry 


in 1942 (6/43) wccrcccccccccccee 
J-2—Electric iy and * Power Indus- 
Spe BOGE 18742)  ccicccicccesece 
I-2—Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry in 1940 (5/41) ........-. 


(Statistical Bulletins also available for 
years 1932 to 1939 inclusive) each 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statistics 
(Includes Annual Statistical Bul- 


letin; Weekly Electric Fower out- 
put; Monthly Electrical Research 
Statistics). 


1.00 


1.00 
2.00 


75 
30 
-30 


-30 
2.00 


75 
75 
75 


75 
2.00 


Engineering Committees 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION— 


RESUSCITATION 
K-8—Pole Top Resuscitation (9/43) 


10 


(Quantity Prices on Application) 


J-9—1941 Accident Statistics of Elec 

Light & Power Suleeies 

F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 
(10/38) 

E- a Book- 
lets (7/37) . 


C-14—Resuscitation Charts (4/36). 

C-12—Twelve Messages on Accident 
Prevention in the Electric Public 
MP CRRPEED  ccsoacacicemees 


.20 


10 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


COMMITTEE 


F-13—Reconditioning Flood Damaged 
Electrical Equipment (12/38) .... 
F-5—Design of Switchhouses for Gen- 
erating Stations and Transmission 
ee SS: rarer 
E-1—Rectifier Wave Shape (4/37).. 
C-10—Symbols for Metering Diagrams 
[| RE Sree Gain 
R-10—Electrical a ; i i 
| ES Fe ren 


-30 
-40 
-40 
-10 
-20 


25 
.50 


1.00 
1.00 


10 
50 


HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 


D-15—Penstocks (12/35) .......... 
A-19—Hydraulic Governors (8/33).. 


JOINT REPORTS 


K-1—Volume 5 of Engineering Re- 
ports Nos. 39 to 49 of Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and Re- 
eee 

J-8—Utilization Voltage Standardiza- 
tion Recommendations (10/42).... 

J-6—Wave Shape of Multi-Phase 
Rectifiers—Engr. Report No. 49— 
Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research (8/42) ........s0e0. 

J-4—Low Frequency Shielding in 
Telephone Cables—Engineering Re- 
port No. 48—Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research (5/42). 

J-1—Positive Disconnection of Distri- 
bution Circuits During Faults to 
Ground—Engineering Report No. 47 
—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (4/42) 


-00 
-20 


5.00 
-20 


-80 


2.50 
-50 


10.00 


-50 


1.25 


2.00 


1.50 


Standing Orders 


Non 
Members Members 


1-9—Standards for Distribution Trans- 
formers (Second Report) EEI- 
NEMA (12/41) 
1-8—Susceptiveness of Subscriber Sta- 
tion Sets—Engineering Report No. 
46—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (12/41) ‘ 
I-7—Frequency Weighting for Mes- 
sage Circuit Noise — Engineering 
Report No. 45—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
CRAPEID pans ge veueesescccensece 
11-12—Neutralizing Transformers-— 
Engineering Report No. 44—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research (7/41) 
1i-10—Effects of Bonding Exchange 
Aerial Telephone Cable Sheaths to 
Multi-Grounded Power Neutrals— 
ttngineering Report No. 43—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research (6/41) 
H-8—Standard Basic Impulse Insula- 
tion Levels — AIEE-EEI-NEMA 
(1/41) 
H-3—Inductive Coordination Aspects 
of Fetersen Coil Grounding—Engr. 
Report No. 42—Joint Subcommitteé 
on Development and _ Research 
CORPSES 4.00 c bbb chOSCeRS 1 O0R a He 
H-1—Test Specifications for House- 
hold Electric Ranges—EEI-NEMA 
Pee arr reo re ¥ 
G-9—Methods of Measuring Radio 
Noise—EEI-NEMA-RMA (2/40).. 
*.17—Short-Circuiting Relay Pro- 
tectors—Engr. Report No, 41—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research: (8/38) occccccccecsoves 
“.8—Test Specifications Automatic 
Electric Storage» Water Heaters— 
EEI-NEMA (10/38) ......+; 
*.2—-Inductive Coordifiation of Rural 
Power and Telephone Systems- 
Engr. Report No. 40—Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and 


Research (1/38) 


b> | 


-9—Characteristics of Power Sys- 
tem No. 39—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
"OO Rp a aes oo names 
‘-5—Principles and Practices for 
Inductive Coordination, EEI-AAR 
(1/37) 
=-4—-Joint Use of Poles 6.6 and 13.2 
kv. Safety Features—EEI-Bell Tel. 
Eos ee Orr rr ey Terre 
1-3 Joontly Used Wood Pole Lines 
Specifications—E FI-Bell Tel. (1/37) 
Power Level and Sensitivity of Tele- 
phone Circuits—Engr. Report No. 
38—Toint Subcommittee on Devel- 
opment and -~ (1936).....+. 
Computation of Zero-Sequence Im- 
pedance of Power Lines and Cables 
—Engr. Report No. 37—Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and Re- 
SUONOR CIGOE) 6606 n:hc.00050- 00000 
Selected Devices for Reducing Har- 
monies in Fower Systems—Part II 
—A-C Systems—Engr. Report No. 
34—Joint Subcommittee on Devel- 
opment and Research (1936) 
D-14—Vol. IV—Engineering Reports 
of the Joint Subcommittee on De- 
velopment and Research (1/37)... 
D-13—Vol. T1I—Engineering Reports 
of the Joint Subcommittee on De- 
velopment and Research (1/37)... 
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PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


K-7—Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 
water Heaters 1942 (9/43) .25 
K-3—Furnace Tube Corrosion 
DEE. Raktanele aad onkedohs .20 
K-5—Turbine Operation Data 
RS re rae ere 30 
J-7—Boilers and Combustion 1941 
EE: Fisevaweare ansndseenewas 
a and Piping, 1940 
REE 5d-ox aia nah ok% katana aks 
I-4—-Boiler Auxiliaries. 1940-1941 
COPEED Wcudesokuseeassaaneasees 


H-11—Power Station Chemistry, 1940 
CEPGEE: 4 cca aee dar ticbedacmakanss 
H-9—Turhines, Condensers and Asso- 
ciated Equipment (4/41) 


H- a — Combustion, 1940 
G- 10 “Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters & Piping, 1939 
OP Oe ne a 
G-7—Turbines, Condensers and 
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1.00 


F-15—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and Piping, 
1938 (12/38) ..cccccccccccee -+-+$1.00 

F-14—Turbines, Condensers and 
Pumps, 1938 (12/38) .... ‘ .70 

F-12—Combustion, 1938 (11/38). 1.00 

E-16—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and Piping, 
oo) Bes Fo 2 a Os eee -90 

E-15—Oil and Gas Engines, 1936- 
EPEe CONGR 445 0.00255-00000%00% -40 

E-14—Turbines, Condensers and 
Pumps, 2937 €8787) socsccccaves .60 

E-11—Combustion, 1937 (9/37)..... .80 

E-10 i y, 1937 
CSVAE) | apwacererecavidneinseroaes .30 

D-11—Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 
a. nee and Pumps, 1936 
REEDED b4240d00G0pe Ss dein edednwe -60 

D- 100i and Gas Engines, 1935- 
1936. (10/356) acccccccccccccseece 40 

D-8—Superposition of High Pressure 
Non-Conuensing Equipment on Ex- 
isting Power Stations (10/36). .25 

D-7—Combustion, 1936 (10/36) -60 

D-6—Boi.ers, Economizers, Air Heat- 
ers and Piping, 1936 (9/36)..... .60 

L-5—Power Station Chemistry, 1936 
SEAGER. siikthscdadoesbimbenaess an .20 

C-8—Oul and Gas Engines, 1934-1935 
ERRLEOR. Gad vebadriecontpesescecas 50 

C-6—Combustion, 1935 (8/35) ..... 80 

C-5—'Turvines, Condensers and Feed- 
water heaters, 1935 (7/35) ...... .40 

C-4—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 
ers and Piping, 1935 (7/35) ..... -60 

B-8—Steam Generation (8/34) ..... -60 

B-7—Oil and Gas Engines (8/34)... .40 

B-5—Station Piping, 1934 (7/34)... .60 

B-4—Turbines, 1934 (6/34) ....... .40 

B-3—Condensers, Feedwater Heaters, 
Evaporators, and Boiler Feed 
WUE (6FO8) vvcnccccinssecece 45 

A-7—Stoker Equipment and Furnaces 
CY MED: Nee b-osbaed 4.0 c be aes oer oe -60 

A-6—Pulverized Fuel (8/33) ...... 75 

A-5—Power Station Chemistry (7/33) .40 

A-4—Burning of Liquid and Gaseous 
a LS ” re Perr 30 

4-3—Turbines (8/33) ........se00- 75 

«\-2—Station Piping (8/33) ........ -60 

TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 

COMMITTEE 

K-6—Cable Operation—1941 General 

ROUENN “esac cacccdtinssan 50 $1.25 


iX-4—-A-C Network Operations, 
1938-1940 (4/43) wccccccccs -60 
J-5—Ice and Wind Loading Tables 
for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 
vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead Systems Reference Book) 
EE bb c¢ksbabed Ae EReRa Ree Dee 
}-3—Cable Operation, 1940 (8/42)... 
H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 
supervision (3/42) cccccocccesce 
H-5—Cable Operations, 1939 (1/41). 


G-5—Cable Operation, 1938 (1/40).. 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation, 1936- 
1937 (8/39) 


F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) 


F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 
CREE. On txbe Sac ate eens eed ans 
F-9-—Conductor Sags and Tension for 
, Rural BARES CIOTOO). 4.086.00:4060.00 


-7—Economical Distribution Trans- 
" tomes Loading and Thermal Per- 


formance of Distribution Trans- 
SN SOREN. Gakoticccadkces na oe 
F-6—Lightning Proof Transmission 
OE eS rare 
F-3—Distribution Transformer Load 
Characteristics. €4/36)  .icccccecres 


-1—Treatment and _ Inspection of 
Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38) ..... 
E-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12/37) 
E-8—A.C. Network Operation, 1934- 
OSD GOFETe ‘ccckccndsabacevbacas 
D-17—Cable Operation, 1935 (12/36) 
1)-9—Principles and ractices in 
Grounding (10/36) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 
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% discount 


50 or more copies 50% discount 


MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
DUE. LASS arorssacblaceia nhs some aiek dials 

MS-2—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Coordinated ard Standardized 


Tow Voltage Metering Current 
Transformers (8/40) ........e0. 
MS-3—Snpecifications for Standard 


Current Transformers for Primary 
CONN CRPERD Sn cn ska cea abkeaine 
MS-4—Snecifications for Indicating 
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Non 
Members Members 
D-2—Suggestions for Specifications 


r Strand Eye Anchor’ Rods 
(3/42) pestescessoswosccessonses@OlO $0.10 
TD-3—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Lag Screws (10/38) ......... .10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Eye Bolts (6/39) ........... .10 10 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41).. .10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40). .10 10 


TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 


mectors (10/40) ..-cccccccccccere 10 .10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 

EEE putiicaberanerenss ina as a 10 
TD-10—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40).. .10 10 


TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Low and Medium Voltage Fin- 

Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .25 .25 
TD-61—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “A” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40) ......-. eos 10 .10 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “B” Untreated Douglas 


Fir Crossarms (11/40) .......... .10 10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 

Gauges (5/37)  .ccrccccrssecoecs 10 .10 


General Commercial 
Committees 


Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Installations, 1942 
COUNTY 66.60 0.64.5.00d0045 0008 $0.50 
Air Conditioning Installations, 1941 1.00 1.00 
Air Conditioning Installations, 1940 1.00 1.00 


Lighting 
Typical Promotional Programs — 
Home Lighting Equipment (1941) .35 35 
Power 


G-4—Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 
Rae ig Rua ba ks ia aa des a aCokiaio .80 2.00 


CBOfse) acces PELE LECT ere .30 75 
C-13 Steam and Electrical Require- 


ments of Hotels (12/35) ........ 30 © (mem- 
bers 
only) 
C-2 Steam and Electrical Require- i" 
ments of Office Building (4/35)... .30 75 
Power Sales Manual (1941) ....... 3.50 5.00 
Water Heating 
1-5 Standardization of Electric 
Water Heating Equipment (10/41) .20 .50 
General 
Utility Appliance Maintenance and 
ee ers 25 .50 
Adjusting Home Service Activities to 
War Time Conditions ........... 25 .50 


National Educational 
Programs 


Commercial Cooking 


Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942..$0.25 $0.25 
Sales Training Manual—Commer- 
cial Electric Cooking, 1941.... < copies “3 
5-14“ 


15 or more 1.00 
Domestic Cooking 
Meals Go Modern Electrically.... .25 25 
(Special prices in quantity) 
Electric Kitchens 


It Can Happen In Your Kitchen. .$2.80 per 100 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 


DEE. *c.c caso ausedekeoeamns $2.00 per 100 

The Principles of Kitchen Planning .25 25 
Films 

“It Happened In The Kitchen’— 

16 mm. full color, talking motion 

picture. Including complete pro- 

motional program .............. $212 plus ex- 

cise tax 


“Dealer Education”—Series of 10 
films and 10 discussion manuals. 
Five on basic selling and five on 
product selling, i.e., refrigerators, 
ranges, roasters, water heaters 
and laundry equipment. Price 
on meter basis for entire series. ..$125to $275 


Lighting Booklets 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 


DMR 65. cdbdsenenssnaaekaen $1.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
RAMEE 4550 2asdscenceen «++-.-$1.50 per 100 
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Non 
Members Members 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
DED saseacaa 500060640 0« +++ $1.50 per 100 


PRUE. TD. a3n'xe0-s0000000.45405 4.50 per 100 
Lighting Films 
“Time to Relight’—(Commercial) 
sound slide 15 minutes, 85 
PICEUTES  ceesccccccsscccsces $10.00 film & disc 
“Light Up—Step Up”—(Indus- 
trial) sound slide 15 minutes, 
a re — os 
“You Can Do Something About It’ 
—(Home) sound slide, 15 min- 
tutes, 95 pictures ....0cc0000 eS 
Wiring 
Rewiring for Commercial and In- 
Grstrinl BilGings ooccccvccssce $0.25 $0.25 
Handbook of Interior Wiring De- 
Sign—1937 ......0c000 évameeaas .50 .50 
Basic Factors of Adequate Wiring 
on ee en .25 .25 
Covered Neutral Cable Helps Sell 
Adequate Home Wiring—1939.. .25 25 
Commercial Building Re-wiring 
ee pe ree 35 35 
(Price on above three books 
as a group is 60c per set) 
Films 
Commercial Re-Wiring — lantern 
Re ee a eee Set $17.50 
Home Wiring—-lantern slides..... Set 25.00 
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Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, Etc. 


Non 
Members Members 


Code for Electricity Meters (1941)..$1.60 $2.00 

Good Radio Reception (1937).... 100 copies 4.00 

1000 “ 25.00 

3000 “ 60.00 

5000 ‘“ 95.00 

Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936.... .80 2.00 
lce and Wind Loading Tables for 
Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 
sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead Systems Reference Book) 

er 1-4 copies 10c. 

2 6c. 

Power Sales Manual (1941)........ 3.50 5.00 

Mate: Book for. BOGE .<scccsceatcces 10.00 25.00 
Rewiring for Commercial and Indus- 

trial Buildings (1941) .......... .25 .25 
Sales Training Manual—Commercial 

Electric Cooking (1941) ......... 1.50 1.50 
Storm Loading and Strength of Wood 
Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 

CE GEO Seccacassdctasenaew 2.00 5.00 

Periodicals 

Better Light—Better Sight News (9 

MO. MND cn ct dnnascoeeasnes $0.75 $0.75 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

i Se nee 2.00 2.00 
Rural Electrification Bulletin (5 issues 

DREN Soankerdacssiseuutsatiue 1,00 








Hawaiian Line Crew Winners in Pole Top Resuscitation Contest 


Linemen of the Transmission and Distribution Department of the Hawaiian Electric 
Company have been diligently practicing the pole top resuscitation technique for nearly 
two years. During the summer an elimination contest was held among the line crews, 
with William Hanaike’s crew, pictured above, emerging as winner of the first prize. 
Members of the prize winning crew are: Back row, Robert Spencer, Isaac Kanakanui; 
front row, William Hanaike (foreman), Anthony Baptist, Sam Loy Fook, Clifford 
Ayau, Charles Pimental, Jr., John Mole and Manuel Perry. 

Prizes totaling one hundred and twenty-two dollars were given out as follows: 
First prize, $50.00; second prize, $25.00; third prize, $15.00; best victim, $5.00, and 
consolation prize to each of the losing victims, $3.00. The third prize was duplicated 


because of a tie for this position. 





Single copies 
10-49 copies 


10¢ each 
8¢ each 





POLE TOP RESUSCITATION INSTRUCTION MANUAL 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Copies of the Pole Top Resuscitation Manual prepared by the Accident Prevention 
Committee of the Edison Electric Institute are available at the following prices: 


(Text of this manual was reproduced in the October issue of EEI BULLETIN) 
Orders should be addressed to the 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 17, New York 


50-99 copies 7¢ each 
In lots of 100 or more $6.00 per 100 
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Stuart M. Crocker has been elected 
president of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation. Mr. Crocker succeeds 
Edward Reynolds, who is retiring to 
devote full time to his duties as adminis- 
trative head of the supply division, Office 
of the Surgeon-General of the Army, 
which position he has occupied since 
November, 1942, under leave of ab- 
sence from the corporation. Mr. Crocker 
has resigned as vice-president of the 
General Electric Co. to take over the 
presidency of the Columbia company. 

Mr. Crocker was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1898, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1921, and served with 
Radio Corp. of America until 1922, 
when he joined the General Electric 
Co. as assistant to Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board. In 1927 Mr. 
Crocker became vice-president and 
treasurer of United Electric Securities 
Co. He was elected vice-president of 
International General Electric Co. in 
1930 and appointed assistant to Charles 
E. Wilson, then executive vice-president 
of the parent company in 1938. He 
was elected vice-president of General 
Electric in 1940, and since Pearl Har- 
bor he directed the company’s electronic 
production for the armed forces at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Crocker was secretary of the 
American delegation of the first com- 
mittee of experts named by the 
Reparations Commission during the 
formation of the “Dawes Plan” in 
1924, and served in the same capacity 
with the committee which drafted the 
“Young Plan” in 1929. 





HucuH C. THUuERK has been elected 
president and director of the New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Co., with head- 
quarters at Dover, N. J. 

Formerly president of the Bradford 
Electric Co., Bradford, Pa. Mr. 
Thuerk brings to his new executive 
position many years’ experience in the 
utility industry. Following graduation 
from Purdue University, Mr. Thuerk 
was engaged as merchandise manager 
of Olean Electric Light & Power Co., 
Olean, N. Y. Later he became com- 
mercial manager of Keystone Power 
Corp., -at Ridgeway, Pa., leaving that 
position to join the Erie Lighting Co., 
Erie, Pa. Subsequently he was made 
manager of operations of that company. 


While at Erie he was also director of 
sales for the western region of Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. 

Later he served as a member of the 
staff of Atlantic Utility Service Corp. 
at New York City. His affiliation with 
the Bradford utility followed. Mr. 
Thuerk has been active in the Edison 
Electric Institute and is at present 
chairman of the post-war planning com- 
mittee of the EEI. 





Advancement for five executives of 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. have 
been announced by President H. C. 
Blackwell, following action taken by 
the CG&E board of directors at its last 
meeting. 

A. C. MooruHaus, vice-president, re- 
tains that position and becomes a mem- 
ber of the board. He joined the Com- 
pany in 1924 as purchasing agent, was 
appointed acting general manager in 
1930, and was made vice-president in 
1938. 

GeorcE F. BRENNER, who has been 
treasurer, is now vice-president and sec- 
retary. He came with the Company in 
1925 as assistant treasurer. 

E. S. Fietps, manager of the Electric 
department, in charge of distribution 
and transmission, has been appointed a 
vice-president. He started with the 
Company in 1913 at the power station 
in Newport. 

D. S. Brown, who has been for a 
number of years manager of the Electric 
Production department, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of that 
operation. He became a Systemite in 
1916 as boiler room foreman of the 
Plum Street Power Station. 

WitiiamM H. Zimmer, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
has been elevated to the position of trea- 
surer, and retains his position as assistant 
secretary. He joined the Company in 
1920 as a messenger boy. 





C. A. COoLuier, vice-president in 
charge of sales and customer service, re- 
cently was appointed chairman of the 
Georgia Power Company’s Postwar 
Planning Committee by P. S. Arkwright, 
president. 

Other members of the Company-wide 
committee appointed by Mr. Arkwright 
are C. B. McManus, W. R. Pottarp, 
J. M. Srarrorp, Jr. and L. M. 
SHapGETT. Mr. McManus is assistant 
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operating manager. Mr. Pollard is man- 
ager of the Transportation department, 
Mr. Stafford is assistant manager of the 
Advertising department. Mr. Shadgett 
is Athens division vice-president. 

According to Mr. Arkwright’s an- 
nouncement of the appointment of the 
five men to the Postwar Planning Com. 
mittee, “they are to suggest a plan and 
program to prepare the Company to meet 
the conditions following the war and 
report such plan and program to the 
president for approval.” 

The committee appointment followed 
by several weeks a preliminary meeting 
of the Company officers and department 
heads to discuss the postwar problems 
and needs of this utility. The commit- 
tee is small enough to meet frequently 
and go forward rapidly on postwar plans, 
and representative enough to assure fair 
consideration to all phases of the Com- 
pany’s business and responsibilities in any 
finally recommended program. 





BeverLey C. FaircHiLp, Secretary 
of the Canadian Electrical Association 
since 1931, has been appointed managing 
director of that organization. Mr. Fair- 
child was born at Simcoe, Ontario; 
March 23, 1899. He was educated at 
Westward Ho! College, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, and University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He was employed on 
various construction jobs in Ontario af- 
ter leaving Michigan and by Power Cor- 
poration of Canada from 1926 to 1931 
as Construction accountant and field of- 
fice manager. In January, 1931, he was 
appointed secretary to the Canadian 
Electrical Association, which position he 
has held until his appointment on No- 
vember 3, 1943, as managing director of 
that organization. 

Mr. Fairchild served as a Pilot Officer 
in the Royal Flying Corps and Royal 
Air Force in 1917-1919 and in the Can- 
adian Machine Gun Corps (Reserve) 
from 1921-1928, following which he was 
placed on the Reserve of officers with 
the rank of Major, until 1939. He 
joined 2nd (Reserve) Battalion, Vic- 
toria Rifles of Canada in 1940, in which 
unit he is a company commander with 
the rank of Captain. Mr. Fairchild is 
married and has two daughters. 





The Detroit Edison Co. has ap- 
pointed Harotp Cote as chief plan- 
ning engineer and Harotp W. Co..ins 
as chief assistant superintendent of elec- 
trical system. 

Following graduation from Cornell 
University in 1916 with a degree in 
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mechanical engineering, Mr. Cole joined 
the Detroit Edison Co. as an engineer 
in the overhead lines department. In 
1928 he became distribution engineer, 
the position he occupied under his re- 
cent appointment. 

Mr. Collins was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1918 with 
a bachelor of science degree in elec- 
trical engineering. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Detroit Edison Co. in 1919 
as a test engineer in the engineering 
division. —Then he was made relay en- 
gineer and subsequently assistant to 
superintendent of the electrical system, 
from which position he was recently 
promoted to chief assistant superinten- 
dent of electrical system. 





Howarp Coon_Ley, director of the 
conservation division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Davis M. Deparp as 
deputy director of the conservation divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Debard is a graduate of Cornell 
University with a degree in mechanical 
engineering. He has been very active 
in committee work of the EEI and 
served as chairman of the General Com- 
mercial Committee in 1937-1938. 

As vice-president of Stone & Webster 
Service Corporation, he has taken an 
active part in the management of a great 
number of gas and electric companies. 





M. C. Funk of Ashland, Ky., has 
been named vice-president and general 
manager of the Appalachian Electric 
Power company with headquarters in 
Roanoke, effective December 1. 

W. I. WHITEFIELD, of Roanoke, has 
been named division manager of the 
company’s Roanoke-Lynchburg proper- 
ties, succeeding J. W. Hancock, who 
remains as a director, a position he has 
held several years. Whitefield has been 
assistant division manager since 1940. 

G. L. Furr, of Bluefield, W. Va., 
has been appointed division manager of 
the Bluefield division, succeeding Her- 
bert Markle, who will remain with the 
company in an advisory capacity. These 
appointments are also effective Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Funk, a native of Galax, Vir- 
ginia, has been connected with the Ap- 
palachian and predecessor and affiliated 
companies for 29 years. He began his 
service as superintendent of construc- 
tion, later becoming general superinten- 
dent and then manager of the Tug 
River Power company in West Vir- 
ginia. Subsequently Tug River Power 
company became a part of the Ken- 
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tucky & West Virginia Power company. 
Mr. Funk was then appointed manager 
of the Kentucky company, and in 1938 
was promoted to vice-president and 
general manager of that company, with 
headquarters in Ashland, Kentucky. 

Mr. Whitefield, who has been with 
the company for 28 years, began his 
service as power engineer at Roanoke 
and was successively assistant superin- 
tendent of lighting and power, district 
manager and assistant division manager. 
He is a graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute and is a member of the Board 
of Visitors of that institution. 

Mr. Hancock, a director of the com- 
pany, began his utility career in Roanoke 
in 1895. He was for a number of years 
general manager of both the Roanoke 
Railway & Electric company and the 
Lynchburg Traction & Light company, 
later a part of the Appalachian system. 
In 1926 when the Appalachian company 
was formed, he became division manager 
of the Roanoke-Lynchburg division. He 
has been a member of the board of direc- 
tors for several years. 





The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany has announced that WiLt1AM M. 
Hickey, President, The United Cor- 
poration, has been elected a Director of 
the Company, to fill a vacancy on the 
Board. 





Henry R. Krusg, formerly manager 
of the northern division of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. at Belling- 
ham, Wash., has been appointed head 
of the company’s new economic devel- 
opment and research department. L. J. 
Bourke, formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s western division, will supplement 
the home office executive staff in Seattle. 
Joun F. Wa tin, formerly assistant 
manager of the central division, has been 
selected to succeed Mr. Kruse as man- 
ager of the northern division, and J. 
Harvey Leacu, the company’s adver- 
tising director for the past seven years, 
replaces Mr. Bourke as western division 
manager. 





J. D. Howarp, commercial and in- 
dustrial supervisor for the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., Madison, who has 
been “on loan” to the War Production 
Board since December 15, 1941, has re- 
turned to the company as new-business 
manager. He succeeds Paul De Leon, 
who resigned recently to accept a posi- 
tion with Cleaver-Brooks Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Howard was graduated from 
Iowa State College with the class of 
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1925. Upon graduation he enrolled in 
the Westinghouse student course in cen- 
tral station sales engineering and re- 
mained with the Westinghouse company 
for nine years. He was stationed in 
turn at plants in Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Sharon, in the Chicago district 
and at the Davenport office. He spent 
his final year with the company as mer- 
chandise supervisor developing dealer 
outlets. 

Mr. Howard joined the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co. in 1934 as indus- 
trial power engineer in the Sheboygan 
district. He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Madison as commercial and 
industrial supervisor, the position he held 
when he entered the WPB service as 
district manager for 15 Wisconsin coun- 
ties. 





Joun T. NEAL, Jr., manager of the 
Boonton district of the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., has been appointed 
manager of the Boonton, Dover, Pomp- 
ton Lakes area. Under the new set-up 
Mr. Neal will have supervision over the 
three offices, with headquarters in Boon- 
ton. Mr. Neal has had a wide experi- 
ence in this area, having served as man- 
ager of the Pompton Lakes district from 
1929 to 1937, when he moved to Boon- 
ton as manager. He has been with Jer- 
sey Central since 1925. Mr. Neal at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania 
and Bliss Electrical School at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





CHANDLER Murton, rate engineer 
in the rural and towns division of the 
Alabama Power Co. for some years, has 
taken up rate engineering duties in the 
Birmingham office of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp. 





FLoyp Buck, supervisor of plant ac- 
counting, has been appointed assistant 
to President W. C. Bell of the United 
Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Rockland Light & Power Co., Nyack, 
N. Y. In his new position he will be 
concerned with the budget, plant pro- 
tection, statistical studies and analyses. 
Eugene Rosazza succeeds Mr. Buck 
in the plant accounting branch. Mr. 
Rosazza was formerly employed in the 
State Labor Department, Hartford, 
joining the United organization in 1939. 





C. B. Ketiey has been appointed 
electrical engineer of power plants of 
the Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., to succeed R. L. 
Frisby, retired. 
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Where Do We Go from Here 


(Continued from page 364) 


stable postwar economy will require. To 
say that the American people can do 
nothing to correct this situation is tanta- 
mount to saying that the people of this 
country are subservient to Government 
regardless of the fact that in a true 
democracy, government is the servant of 
the people. 

While this is neither the time nor 
place to discuss the blunders of bluster- 
ing bureaucrats or the piffling plans of 
prating politicians for a socialized society, 
it is the time and place to say most em- 
phatically that our boys in the armed 
services are beginning to wonder if they 
are sacrificing to defend a form of gov- 
ernment in which regimentation, regula- 
tions, mounting debt and government 
controlled business offers nothing beyond 
a minimum of security. Although the 
weight of the ordeal through which our 
fighting men are passing today will leave 
its mark, they will return to us as young 
men anxious to take their chances at 
brushing aside the difficulties which lie in 
the path of progress so long as the fu- 
ture holds for them an opportunity. Post- 
war planning by its very nature starts 
with the premise of a future. 

Sam Williams, asked the following 
questions in an editorial in the October 2 
Electrical World: “What are we going 
to tell our young men when they come 
back home from war looking for oppor- 
tunities? Are we going to tell them that 
the electrical industry has more troubles 
than a dog has fleas? Are we going to 
tell them what we have been muttering 
to each other for the past decade, or are 
we going to tell them something differ- 
ent?” 

If industry is not in financial position 
to maintain the production necessary to 
support a large volume of imports and 
exports, then the plans for good rela- 
tions with our neighbors, for rehabilita- 
tion of stricken countries and for 
strengthening the democratic bulwarks 
against dictatorship are all likely to come 
to grief. We have yet to find means of 
utilizing our vast and abundant re- 
sources, and unless business and industry 
learn how to keep men from the terrible 
experience of unemployment and from 
the fear of want which makes them will- 
ing to sacrifice freedom and opportunity 
for a promise of security, we need not 
complain when we ourselves become de- 
pendent upon a dole. 

To borrow the words of James H. 
McGraw, Jr., “We have yet to reconcile 
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the conflicting interests of labor, agri- 
culture, and business so that they can 
work together effectively. We have yet 
to learn how to check the fever of infla- 
tion and cure the palsy of depression.” 

I say to you that the only cure for 
such ills will be through the application 
of plans following this war which will 
provide for the continuous existence of a 
free incentive system for the individual 
and a free enterprise system for business 
and industry—a dual system which can 
and should provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed, improve standards of living and 
working and maintain a national income 
sufficient to retire in orderly fashion the 
burden of debt imposed by war. 

History records that, the father of our 
country admonished us with a statement 
which has been widely heralded since his 
day—“In times of peace, prepare for 
war.” I take the liberty of reversing that 
admonition by saying in times of war, 
prepare for peace. Future historians are 
likely to say that we Americans stood at 
the cross-roads and consciously or not 
made our choice between a system of pri- 
vate enterprise and personal freedom, and 
a system of collectivism and regimenta- 
tion. It is particularly appropriate, 
therefore, as the problems of our time 
take shape and as events arrange their 
order and importance, that we appraise 
the steps we are taking and point the 


way we are going—that we know the 
answer to the question posed in the 
marching tune sung by our fighting men 
in World War I, “Where do we go 


from here?” 


Investment Features 
(Continued from page 362) 


replaced in their portfolios with public 
utility revenue bonds, I am very confi- 
dent that some of my insurance policies 
will not be quite as good as the day be- 
fore the exchange was made. Unfor- 
tunately I haven’t been able to worry 
much about my own investments and 
have to depend on my insurance policies 
as security for my family. 

I think this is a very live subject. I 
think it is one that men with much more 
experience than I have had, should talk 
on. I believe it is one all of us should 
study because if the public power district 
socialization program goes forward you 
are not looking at a few isolated in- 
stances, but the washing out of the entire 
power industry, and. I think that makes 
the problem much bigger than if a few 
municipals and a few utility districts are 
organized here and there, because the 
day is coming shortly when some deter- 
mination has to be made as to how far 
it is to go. 
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